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BY E. P. M. 


“Over the river’’ as night drew near, 

Came the ‘boatman pale”’ with noiseless oar; 

Onr darling met him without a fear, 

And entered his bark as it drifted near, 
Setting her face towards the other shore. 

O fair, sweet face! as it turned away 

» Shall we e’er forget the look it wore? 

We might not keep her, she could not stay. 

And so she went on that bright June day 
To dwell with angels forever more. 

A vision of beauty, sweet and rare, 

She bloomed in our home, its joy and pride ; 
How could we know that a flower so fair 
Would droop and die in the summer air, 

When flowers were blooming on every side? 
"Tis ever thus;—the fairest must fade, 

The sweetest blossoms are first to go; 

Our dearest treasures in dust are laid,— 
Death's sternest decree must be obeyed, - 

Though our hearts break ‘neath their weight of woe . 
But oft, when the golden sunset’s glow 

Illumes with beauty the western sky, 
We shall see the boatman come and go, 
Bearing the treasure we cherish so; 

We shall hear again her soft ‘‘good bye.’ 
Across the river so dark and wide, 

Our darling waits with a smiling face; 
We know she will watch the flowing tide 
Till she sees our barques at anchor ride, 

And we meet once more in fond embrace. 

fair, sweet face, that we kissed farewell, 

O tender voice that could soothe our pain— 
Our heart’s deep yearning we may not tell, 
But a whisper falls, our grief to quell,— 

“Your mortal loss is my endless gain.” 

— Cambridge Press. 
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WOMEN AND WAR. 

It is saying a good deal to say of a single 
series of atrocities in the world’s history, 
that they stand unrivalled; but I think that 
this may be soberly and fairly said of the 
recent horrors in Bulgaria. I would not 
advise any one to read the letter of the Lon- 
don News correspondent, as given in last 
Sunday’s New York Times or last Monday’s 
New York Herald, unless the reader is pre- 
pared to look in the face the very worst that 
human beings can do. It seems to me ab- 
solutely the low water mark. The records 
of Roman or Oriental cruelty, of the ancient 
Aztecs, of the Spanish inquisition, of the 
French Revolution, of the wars of Napoleon, 
of the African slave trade, nowhere contain, 
so far as I know, anything that can be placed 
beside what is revealed in this single letter. 
It all seems far too dreadful to be believed 
without questioning; and yet it is far too 
detailed and definite to be set aside. It 
carries conviction with it absolutely and 
thoroughly. 

And the thing which is arousing the spe- 
cial indignation of the civilized world is the 
fact that the chief sufferers were women. 
Women are always the greatest indirect suf- 
ferers from war; but it is the marked ten- 
dency of modern wars to discourage all di- 
rect crimes against them. Very few such 
crimes were even charged against any one, 
in our civil war, and very few were authen- 
ticated in the Franco-Prusian war; although 
had the French been the victors there is 
Toom to fear that it might have been other- 
wise. It has seemed, at any rate, as if this 
form of tragedy were disappearing from the 
world, until these Bulgarian letters bring 
back the worst and more than the worst, 
that history can tell. What a sickening rec- 


ord is the narrative of Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign, but what is it all beside one para- 
graph of this letter to the News? 

It is idle to attribute these atrocities to 
the influence of a religion. Milder con- 
querors were never known than the Moor- 
ish masters of Spain. The period of their 
sway was the only tolerant period that un- 
happy peninsula has ever known. They 
simply took half the Spanish churches and 
made them mosques, leaving the Christians 
to worship undisturbed, in the other half; 
and during their eight centuries of control, 
not an instance of cold-blooded cruelty is 
recorded against them. Nor have the mod- 
ern Mohammedan conquests in Africa been 
marked by cruelty, and wherever they have 
spread, the condition of Woman has been 
improved. But the Turks, as a race, have 
proved themselves more savage than Sioux 
or Comanches. The Turkish government 
has proved itself barbarous or powerless 
in doing nothing to stop these outrages; 
and the Great Powers of Europe will stand 
disgraced before civilization if they longer 
abstain from interfering. Their inter- 
ference, if it does not stop the war, will at 
least bring it within the bounds—so far as 
war can be so brought—of modern civiliza- 
tion and humanity. 

But, after all, it is to be remembered that 
all war is in itself barbarous, however care- 
fully it be guarded from the excesses which 
may accompany it. Forthis reason I think 
that women, having so much at stake, are 
fairly entitled to a direct voice in the de- 
cision whether war shall or shall not be 
made. It is often said that women should 
not vote, because they do not fight; but it 
seems to me that in this age of the world, 
this is coming to be one of the reasons why 
they should vote, or else we should give up 
repeating the Beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” T. W. H. 

oe 
THE CENTENNIAL KINDERGARTEN---SUC- 
CESS IN ST. LOUIS. 





Epitors JoURNAL:—I have desired from 
time to time to put into the WomANn’s JourR- 
NAL some notices of the progress of Freebel’s 
reform of Education, which so absorbs the 
thought and activity of my old age. It 
seems to me obvious that this is the seed of 
all reforms, especially touching Woman's 
duties and corelative rights. And I have 
felt therefore that the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
of all newspapers, should take cognizance 
of its progress. 

But I have just seen a paragraph in your 
issue of August 26, which says that I am the 
teacher in the Centennial Kindergarten in 
the annex to the Woman’s Pavilion at the 
Great Exposition. I was quite startled at 
the ignorance thus revealed upon this sub- 
ject so near my own home. 

My relation to the Centennial Kindergar- 
ten is simply this: I conceived the idea of 
having at the Exposition a kindergarten in 
operation, for the purpose ot giving ocular 
demonstration to the multitudes who would 
surely gather there, of what the kindergar- 
ten is, so far at least as to show what it is 
not. It could be made obvious that it is not 
an infant school of the old fashion, nor a 
primary school of the ordinary type, (where 
the great object is to teach children to read 
and spell), but that it is a place where chil- 
dren play with all their hearts, though not 
in a rude disorderly manner, and where 
they do various fancy work with ease and 
delight, though so guided as to exclude dis- 
order and to assure success. So much 
could be seen; and from what was seen in- 
telligent persons could infer that there was 
a work done of a more internal nature, 
which gave to the children a certain self- 
control, and personal ability that cannot be 
exhibited except indirectly in these effects. 

I therefore, through the Kindergarten 
Messenger which I edited, called on such 
friends of the cause as might agree with me, 
to give me by promissory notes money 
enough to enable me to engage a kindergar- 
tner ([ had a particular one in view, whom I 
believed to have the combination of qualifi- 
cations of such an office) who could go to 
Philadelphia and offer to teach a class of 
her selection from one of their orphanages 
for seven or eight months, and when they 
were so far advanced, to continue to teach 
them through this summer on the gronds, I 
presented the subject to Mrs. Gillespie, who 
agreed with me, that this kindergarten cul- 
ture of children was pre-eminently Woman’s 
work, and as soon as I told her of my suc- 
cess in getting the $100,000 for the kinder- 
gartner’s salary, a sub-committee was form- 
ed to see to the preparation of the building 
—which the women agreed to build. 

It has all been accomplished. A beauti- 
ful little building is made an annex of the 
Woman's Pavilion, having a gallery for 
spectators who can see while they cannot 





interrupt the children at their play and fan- 





cy work. Miss Burritt, the able and devot- 
ed kindergartner, has made about twenty 
children under seven years of age into a 
perfect little world, which very admirably 
presents to the eyes and minds of those who 
have eyes to see anda mind to comprehend, 
what Freebel meant to do. The perfect 
mutual consent of kindergartner and chil- 
dren is a proof that the true method of 
dealing with children is discovered, and 
that where the commands given to children 
are valid children spontaneously obey, and 
that when knowledge comes to them through 
their own action upon the things about 
them, it becomes practical power, and leads 
to beautiful production. 

The little gallery is constantly crowded 
with the most intelligent educators, as well 
as delighted parents, and we only regret 
that it is not a great deal larger, and that 
the children cannot be at the grounds every 
day. We were very sorry for the vacation 
that had to be given in August, and are glad 
to say that it is open again, at ten o’clock 
on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

It seems a foretaste of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, to see children so happy 
in the production of order and habits of in- 
dustry, so enthusiastically obedient to their 
teacher, and so gentle, loving and helpful to 
each other; singing so with the heart and 
understanding also, and playing with a hi- 
larity,—out of which is taken all the rude- 
ness, by thought and taste. 

In the various State exhibits there is a 
great deal of kindergarten work, as well as 
some in the Swiss quarter of the Main Build- 
ing and in the Swedish school house. At 
the very entrance of the Massachusetts 
School Exhibits, at the eastern end, up stairs, 
is a glass case on the left hand side of the 
entrance, full of young children’s bona fide 
inventions—not imitation work; and round 
about is disposed work from the ladies of 
Misses Garland’s and Weston’s training 
school. The clay and pea-work of both the 
children and the ladies was broken in trans- 
portation, except a few elementary forms 
made by the children;—balls, some fruits, 
cubes, cylinders, and one dog by one of the 
ladies. Considering that Massachusetts has 
but one public kindergaften, it is most cred- 
itable, for it is just what it purports to be— 
surely honest. 

In the Missouri section of the School Ex- 
hibits, on the right hand gallery, is the work 
done in the twelve public kindergartens of 
St. Louis,—all by children under seven 
years old, but who have been two years in- 
structed by Miss Blow and the teachers she 
has trained for the work. It is all inven- 
tion, and does great credit to Miss Blow’s 
kindergartners. And, by the way, I must 
say a word of Miss Blow, who ought to be 
known to all women, to whose glory she has 
signally contributed. 

Four years ago, she first knew of kinder- 
garten by seeing pupils of Mrs. Kraus (then 
Miss Boelte), ina family where she was visit- 
ing. She was so attracted that she made 
herself both a pupil and assistant of Mrs. 
Boelte, and thoroughly learned the system 
in theory, and so far in practice as the time 
allowed. She then returned to her native 
city; and having health, wealth and leisure, 
she induced Mrs. W. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of the schools, to let her have a fine 
room in the Carondelet Normal School- 
house, which she furnished at her own ex- 
pense, and for the whole school year, de- 
voted herself to keeping a kindergarten 
‘‘without money and without price.” 

Mr. Harris doubted, at first, the wisdom 
of attempting to organize play. He would 
leave children free to run till seven years 
old, the primary schools of St. Louis not 
receiving children before thatage. But less 
than three months observation of Miss 
Blow’s kindergarten converted him, and he 
favored her attracting the Normal! scholars, 
out of whom she gathered a class of eleven 
whom she carefully trained. For, her pre- 
vious culture, extraordinary personal gift, 
knowledge of German, and enthusiasm for 
the cause, enabled her to train kindergart- 
ners, as well as keep kindergarten,—a rare 
combination which we find also in Miss 
Garland and Miss Weston, who have train- 
ing schools in Boston. 

The kindergarten of Miss Blow educated 
the people of St. Louis to desire more; and 
the next year, Mr. Harris afforded more 
room. She doubled her own numbers, and 
took five of her normal scholars for assist- 
ants, thus teaching seventy-five children; 
two of her pupils took kindergartens of 
forty children each (whose parents paid for 
the instruction) and Miss Blow furnished 
both these with three assistant teachers from 
her normal class. They all repeated their 
course of study with her the second year, 
and reported of their teaching once a week. 

Meanwhile, all the children of the year be- 
fore, who had gone into the public primary 





schools, were found so superior to the rest, 
and learnt so much faster, that the primary 
teachers desired to have their classes fed 
from the kindergartens. 

At nearly the end of the year Mr. Harris 
proposed that Miss Blow should give one of 
her assistants those children of the kinder- 
garten who would be old enough to go to 
the primary school the next fall, and for 
one hour of the afternoon in the last ten 
weeks of the school year that she should 
teach them to read and write. Miss Blow 
concluded to do this thing herself; and, at 
the end of the year, these children, who had 
had only fifty hours of primary instruction, 
read and wrote better than any other chil- 
dren of the primary schools, who had been 
the whole year to school, morning and after- 
noon This was a grand and successful ex- 
periment, which brought the city to amend- 
ing its law and placing children in their 
care younger than they ever had done. 
They founded twelve kindergartens asa part 
of the public system, and requested Miss 
Blow to supervise them, under teachers tak- 
en from those she had trained. 

During the vacation, Miss Blow lost her 
father and mother, and became the head of 
her own home. But nevertheless she ac- 
cepted the work of supervision, which occu- 
pied hours of every day, and also has train- 
ed a class of fifty pupils this last year. She 
now writes me that she is rewarded by the 
Board’s increasing the number of public 
kindergartens to eighteen. 

After her four years of this absorbing 
work she has gone to Europe to rest. It is 
true Miss Blow had wealth and health, as 
well as moral energy, general culture, and 
specific education for the work. Bntis she 
the only woman in the United States who 
could do such a thing? To establish a Re- 
form of Education so vital and extensive as 
this, requires just such true sisters of chari- 
ty as Miss Blow has proved herself. The 
time will come, I feel sure, when kinder- 
gartening will become a lucrative profession, 
and parents will make the greatest sacrifices 
to have their children begin life in the way 
pointed out by Freebel. But no advance 
was ever made yet in the moral or intellect- 
ual world, except by the self-sacrificing and 
devoted. Nobody finds that kindergarten- 
ing, when they come to know how to do it, 
is painful in itself. Rather it is attractive. 
It has the attraction of all fine art,—the at- 
traction of scientific study, rewarding the 
labor it involves. But while it is yet gener- 
ally unknown, people will not pay for it, 
and therefore the introduction of the system 
must rest with those who can do it without 
price. It requires some surplus of health 
and wealth. But what a boundless over- 
payment! 

Were there one Miss Blow in each of our 
great cities, in three years kindergartens 
would be in demand all over the land, for 
everywhere there are parents who will 
know how to value it when they have had 
experience of what it is; and all school- 
teachers will be its friends when they shall 
have had experience of the greater ease of 
instructing the developed intelligence of 
morally cultivated children. 

ELIzABETH P, PEABopy. 

Cambridge, Mass 


en oo 
WOMEN IN MAINE CAMPAIGN CLUBS, 


Epirors JouRNAL.—I enclose some ex- 
tracts from a lady correspondent of mine 
“down east.” She is one always sought for 
in a community, always depended upon for 
work in any cause. She is, a member of 
the choir, church, Town School Committee, 
teacher of village school and of music, an 
adviser of the young; ever foremost in ev- 
ery good work. She is one whose accession 
to the cause would be a mighty power. 

M. B. Wess. 

“T am afraid it will not do for me to at- 
tend these political meetings. At a Re- 

ublican rally here the hall was packed, ful- 
y one-half being ladies. I looked over the 
audience of my towns-folk. The remarks 
and modes of address of the speakers, im- 
plied a ts line somewhere between 
those present. looked again. Could the 
line be drawn at intelligence? At educa- 
tion? Attentive listening? None of these. 
The first speaker brought it to light uncon- 
sciously. Every strong point he made was 
either prefaced or concluded with the word 
‘gentlemen.’ And it was said ‘the highest 
right of an American citizen is the use of 
the ballot.’ I was driven to the alternative 
that either I was not an American citizen or 
I had not my highest right. 

“The time for treating this matter with 
levity is past. It faces us as a serious truth 
to be studied, and to be made clear. It 
haunts me like a spectre. I have kept un- 
broken silence, almost, but it seems to me 
there are many persons of fair judgment, 
used to candid reasoning, who, if they 
would but give thought to the question, 
would become convinced that justice is not 
merely distributed between the sexes. And 
when justice is done, there will be equal 
rights and mutual privileges.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss JENNIE COLLINS says there are 
thirty thousand shop-girls in Boston, or 
nearly one-tenth of the entire population of 
the city. 

Kate Frevp’s generosity in praising her 
rival, Anna Dickinson, and her eloquent 
plea for her against her critics, are loudly 
applauded in New York. 

Miss ANNA Dickinson has, during the 
past ten years, earned $150,000 by lecturing; 
has given away enormous sums, but is what 
most people would call rich. 

Miss ANNA OLIVER, the young preacher, 
is very successful in her work at the First 
Place Methodist church in Brooklyn. Her 
engagement with the church is for six 
weeks, 

Miss HELEN L. SToRKE, a graduate of 
Vassar College, and late professor of Latin 
at Wellesley, has accepted the appointment 
of principal of the ladies’ department in 
Olivet College. 

MADAME CHRISTINE NILsson has handed 
to the Committee of the London Hospital for 
Diseases of the Throat a check for $5,000, 
the proceeds of the concert given by her in 
aid of the building fund of that institution. 

Miss Jut1a E. Warp, principal of the 
Mount Holyoke seminary, is spending her 
vacation soliciting funds for completing the 
construction of the new art building, which 
is nearly done, and which will be ready for 
the opening of the fall term, August 31. 

Tuer DowacGer Lapy Lyrron, the widow 
of the novelist, and in her youth the black- 
browed, scowling Oriental beauty, Miss 
Wheeler, has published a volume of medi- 
tations with the somewhat sentimental title, 
‘Shells from the sands of Time.’ Therein 
she discusses with dissatisfaction what she 
calls the ‘‘stuckupativeness” of the modern 
servant, 


Rev. Mary H. Graves has contributed 
to the last number of the Unitarian Review 
a brief but thoughtful essay upon a future 
life. She presents from nature, from anal- 
ogy, from the discoveries of modern science, 
as well as the old and familiar emblems of 
universal resurrection and renewal, ‘‘intima- 
tions” of the life to come, ‘‘an unending 
volume.” 


Mrs. P. CuHapMan, of Fairfield, Iowa, 
in the spring of 1863, obtained from a 
nephew one ewe lamb, which she raised as 
a pet. When it was two years old it pro- 
duced its first lamb; then in the next ten 
years it brought forth two lambs each year, 
and in the Centennial year wound up with 
one—thus making in all twenty-two lambs. 
in thirteen years. 


Mme. NIsson is meeting with an enthu- 
siastic reception in her native land. Crowd- 
ed pleasure trains are run to all the towns 
where she sings, and at Stockholm it was 
fuund necessary to open the doors of the 
cathedral, there being no concert-room suf- 
ficiently large. At the request of the King 
of Sweden, she has consented to appear as 
Marguerite in the Royal Theatre at Stock- 
holm. 


Miss THompson’s famous painting ‘‘The 
Roll Call,” has not been a source of much 
wealth toher. She sold it before it became 
famous, for $500. Afterward she sold the 
copyright for $60,000, hoping thereby to 
make up for her first bad bargain. The 
picture had in the mean time been resold to 
the Queen for $500. The question of copy- 
right was then brought into court, where it 
has been decided not to belong to her. 


Miss ANNIE MACPHERSON has undertaken 
for six years past, the benevolent work of 
transporting orphan and friendless chil- 
dren from England to Canada. The Do- 
minion government, during the last year, 
deputed four officers to visit the children 
and to report upon their condition. The 
report was very satisfactory. Between 
1870 and 1876 over 2000 children have been 
taken to Canada by Miss Macpherson, and 
placed in homes, where ninety-eight out of 
every hundred are doing well. This simple, 
yet practical charity promises to grow to 
large dimensions. 


Mrs. CAROLINE H. DALL has published 
‘‘A Centennial Posie,” which will be read 
with much interest by all lovers of biogra- 
phical detail, bringing before us, as she 
does, several persons, men and women, of 
our own country, of the Revolutionary 
period and of that which followed, and 
especially two ladies of rare qualities, Mrs. 
Joel Barlow and her wonderfully beauti- 
ful sister, Clara Baldwin, with whom every- 
body, including Lafayette, who was one of 
the rejected, fell in love. A letter of the 
Abbé Grégoire and five letters of Lafayette 
give a special added interest to this love 
work. 
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A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


In the swift current of events the Impeach- 
ment Trial already seems left far behind. 
Yet it was only last week that Vice-Presi- 
dent (pro tem.) Ferry arose in his seat and, 
addressing Mr. Alison, said: ‘“‘What say 
you? Is W. W. Belknap guilty or not guil- 
ty of high crimes and misdemeanors under 
the article of impeachment that you have 
just heard read?” 

“For lack of jurisdiction on the part of 
the Senate over a private citizen, not guilty.” 

This little speech, with slight variations, 
was repeated over by a majority of the Re- 
publican Senators. Probably there was not 
one in all the number who did not believe 
Belknap personally guilty. They professed 
to vote technically on the question, and to 
let the moral aspect of itgo. A few, a very 
few Republicans, dared to vote on the ques- 
tion itself, and preserve their own sense of 
moral integrity, rather than the letter of the 
Constitution. On this brief roll of honor 
was Senator Wadleigh, of New Hampshire, 
Senator Oglesby, of Illinois, Senator Booth, 
of California, and Senator Dawes, of Mass- 
achusetts. It is said that many friends of 
General Belknap proceeded to his house in 
the evening to congratulate him on his ac- 
quittal. One would think that a sorry farce, 
for if ever a man stood before the country 
morally convicted it is General Belknap. 
Of course, it is a consolation to him to 
know that he can still vote, still hold office, 
and to have fresh opportunities to take 
bribe-money, if he chooses; but, if he knows 
anything, he knows that the bribe-money 
he took from Fort Sill will never be forgot- 
ten by the American people while they re- 
member him at all. 

Two powerful campaign speeches have 
been made in the House within a week. 
Many others have been attempted, which 
were failures; but these stand forth clear 
and strong as campaign documents. One 
for the Democrats and one for the Republi- 
cans—the speech of the great Southerner, 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, and the equally strong 
speech of General Garfield. To hear these 
two mental athletes was to bring back old 
issues, to revive old days. Lamar is the 
most advanced, the most comprehensive in 
mind and sympathies of all the Southerners 
in Congress. Many assume to doubt him, 
North and South, and to say that his speeches 
are made for political capital. If not, they 
are made out of the largest and purest pa- 
triotism that flows from any Southern mem- 
ber’s mouth. 

I know not what errors General Garfield 
may have fallen into; but I never heard of 
any that shook my faith in his patriotism. 
He proved that he loved his country when 
he fought for it and periled his life to pre- 
serve its liberties; and, though he may or 
may not have fallen into temptation at a 
later hour, there must always have been a 
deep pulse in his nature that beat strong and 
true for the principles that he so bravely 
defended. Near the close of his speech he 
said: ‘‘Over this vast horizon of interests, 
North and South, aboveall party prejudices 
and personal wrong-doing, above our battle- 
hosts and our victorious cause, above all that 
we hoped for and won or you [Lamar] hoped 
for and lost, is the grand onward move- 
ment of the Republic to perpetuate its glo- 
ry, to save liberty alive, to preserve exact 
and equal justice to all, to protect and foster 
all these priceless principles, until they shall 
have crystallized into the form of enduring 
law and become inwrought into the life and 
the habits of the people.” 

As a mental arena the House is a curious 
study. Among its loud contenders a few 
names are always conspicuous. When 
strangers come into the gallery, they name 
over a few men and ask you to point them 
out. The great body behind remains to 
them forever ‘‘an unknown quantity.” Yet 
a member's public reputation, especially in 
the earlier years of his service, is no crite- 
rion at all of his real ability or personal 
worth. Few imagine how much the Speak- 
er has to do with placing men and fixing 
their actual position in the House. If he 
cherishes a little private grudge against a 
member, he can, with perfect ease, place 
him on a committee so obscure or unim- 
portant that it will be next to impossible 
that he can ever make himself heard. There 
are committees in the House which demand 
of their members research, learning, and 
ability, that rarely attract the keen eyes of 
the newspaper reporter and never command 
the public attention of the House. On these 
many a faithful, ambitious, scholarly man 
serves, making out arduous reports, that 
command attention and admiration in their 
special spheres, yet never attract universal 
attention. On these the patient toiler 
works on unnoticed, doing his duty, without 
hope of public acclaim or award; whilst 
his brother of the nimble tongue is daily 
disporting himself under the eyes of the gal- 
lery and within hearing of every newspa- 
per in the land. It is the natural impulse 

of every legislator to woo that applause that 
rustles in the air and stirs deep and eloquent 
beside ten thousand hearthstones. But in 
the House of Representatives, as in life, 
how often the sensitive, the refined, the 
deeply-gifted shrink back silent amid the 
surface clamor forever lifted up. Utter 
hopelessness of being heard often keeps men 
dumb. And even the man of talents the 





most positive and aggressive must bide his 
time. Experience is more potent than tal- 
ent in real influence in the House. No 
greater misfortune can befall a public man 
than to be recalled and replaced just as he 
has become accustomed to the ways and 
means of the House, and caught that echo 
of assured speech that absolutely refuses to 
be lost. A man must not only have the tal- 
ent, but the time, to make his reputation in 
the House of Representatives; just as he 
must have it to make his mark in literature 
and jurisprudence. Nobody heard especial- 
ly of James G. Blaine during his first years 
in Congress. In them he was nurturing 4is 
forces and getting ready to be audacious. 
Such men as Bingham, Winter Davis, Thad- 
deus Stephens ground their way through the 
hard mills of legislation tothe surface. The 
rotation system which hastens to snatch such 
scholars and gentlemen as Ellis H. Roberts 
and William Walter Phelps back into pri- 
vate life just as they begin to make their 
mark in forensic debate would have robbed 
the archives of national reputation of such 
names as Calhoun, Benton, and Clay; of 
Seward, Webster, and Charles Sumner. 
Every congressional district owes to the na- 
tion the best and brightest man it has got. 
You had better give the go-by to your mon-y- 
bags and your rotund, pussy, overfed old 
gentleman, and send on the bravest, strong- 
est, truest, most accomplished man you 
have, to be trained and kept in this hard 
school till he learns how to serve his con- 
stituents and serve his country. 

It is rather curious to see how keen a 
scent the galleries have for any man of 
mark below. Such aman can be in Con- 
gress but a very little while before strangers 
begin to inquire for him. The mass is but 
a moving picture, in which they feel no 
special interest; but here and there the 
individual claims all their attention. Their 
eagerness to find out overpowers every 
impulse of diffidence, and, no matter who 
their next door neighbor may be, he or she 
is sure to be punched, with: 

‘Which is Blaine? Is it that feller over 
yonder shakin’ his finger?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, where’s Lamar? I like him. He 
ain't like those other Southerners.” 

“And where is Blue Jeans Williams? 
The old feller that won’t give these chaps 
any lemonade and toddy for nothin’. I 
like him!” 

“Can you point out Professor Seelye?” 
says lovely Boston, pretty as a pink and 
prim as a primrose. 

“Do you see—one, two seats from the 
second aisle—a drab-colored gentleman, 
tall and powerful, wearing glasses, who 
looks like a clergyman, set here to keep 
these men from going quite to Tophet? 
That is Professor Seelye.” 

‘‘Editha!” nudging her companion, also 
pretty as a pink and prim asa primrose, 
with eye-glasses on the end of its clean-cut 
little nose. ‘‘There is Professor Seelye. 
Don’t he look intellectual?” 

Meanwhile Professor Seelye goes on un- 
winding the red tape from his mail budget, 
reading his letters and newspapers, all un- 
mindful of the homage pouring down upon 
him from the gallery through the eye-glasses 
of beautiful Boston. If he only knew of 
it, he would not be unmindful. Oh! no. 
For did you ever see a man so holy, so 
learned, or so lofty that he was not exhila- 
rated by the praises of a pretty woman? 
Ministers, as a lot, are a conceited set and 
take on the most insufferable airs of conde- 
scension to women; yet there is no other 
class in the world who subsist so utterly 
upon the support of women—mental, moral, 
emotional, material. In fact, women have 
supported them ever since the world was 
made, and probably will to the end of it, 
and it is women who have made them the 
conceited and arrogant creatures that they 
are. But I am obliged to confess that this 
is a longside remark, which should not 
have anything whatever to doe with Pro- 
fessor Seelye. Whatever he may be in 
Amherst, he is not a minister here, except 
in looks; and what that mysterious and un 
mistakable look is which emanates from 
every man who has ever preached, which 
everybody sees and nobody can explain, is, 
of course, beyond my finding out. He 
looks like a preacher of integrity and truth, 
set right in the center of the stronghold of 
iniquity, to frown it down and to put it out. 
He must feel very little at home in such a 
place; but how salutary to Congress, if, in- 
stead of one, there were a dozen or more 
such men set at intervals through its seats. 
If they were here, I would put aside my 
personal dislike to clergymen as far as they 
are champions of church arrogance and 
supremacy over women, and set myself to 
do them absolute justice as the defenders of 
integrity and righteousness in the council- 
chamber of the nation. Words cannot 
measure the need of such men in this place. 
For this reason it is deeply to be regretted 
that Professor Seelye is going to return to 
Amherst. If “his great excellence is his 
power of a high personal influence,” no- 
where can it be needed as it is here, where 
men of the richest endowments and the 
rarest attainments are forever tending moral- 
ly downward, for lack of that very tonic of 
high personal character which a man like 
Professor Seelye embodies and sheds like 
an effluence out upon other men. 





The other day the most glowing eulogies 
were pronounced in the Hall of Represen- 
tatives upon a young Kentuckian, a mem- 
ber, who, at the age of thirty-three, was 
struck unwarned into the grave, it was said, 
by a stroke of the sun. The classics were 
ransacked, the poets of the past brought 
forth, and every fond and glowing epithet 
lavished upon his name. Said Mr. Jones, 
of Kentucky: ‘‘Sir, but a few days ago the 
stalwart form of Kentucky’s young states- 
man Walked and sat in this hall, the perfec- 
tion of manly vigor, grace, and elegance. 
Like Absalom, the praise of Israel ‘from 
the sole of his foot to the crown of his head 
there was no blemish in him.’ Methinks I 
see him now, sir, as was his wont to ap- 
proach us, with that stately mein, open 
hand, rich voice, and frank cordiality that 
seemed to belong to him alone—a brilliant 
type of the young manhood, courage, and 
gallantry of the noble state that he repre- 
sented.” ‘*Here was high intellect- 
ual endowment, cultivated in the best 
schools of learning, with classical lore 
from the great old masters. Here was solid 
learning in jurisprudence and eminence in 
professional reputation and honors. Here 
was political ability of rare merit, just de- 
veloping into large, comprehensive states- 
manship. Here was pure character, ad- 
mired and loved from birth to death. Here 
was a grand outline of person and beauty 
that attracted every beholder—a face as 
beautiful as the Apollo and a form that 
Phidias or Praxiteles would have chosen 
fora model. No prouder step ever graced 
the avenue. No manlier person ever sat in 
the Capitol. All vanished like the blaze of 
a meteor. Thus goes all the glory of the 
world. At twelve, high noon, this man 
stood in noble stature and perfect health. 
At twelve o’clock at night he was dead, his 
body embalmed, and on its way, with con- 
gressional escort, to his home, for burial. 
Thus was our young brother struck down 
and spirited away. Peace, peace to his 
ashes; consolation to his friends and loved 
ones; gentle flowers for his tomb. May 
sweet memories ever linger around the 
name of Edward Young Parsons!” 

“0 beate Sexti, vite summa brevis spem nos vetat 

inchoare longam.” 

If this man were one-half that his eulo- 
gists said, think of the loss in his death to 
his family, to his state, to the nation. Mak- 
ing allowance for the glow of oratorical 
speech, he was all that his friends depicted. 
Over six feet in stature, strong as Antinous, 
handsome as Hyperion, amiable, learned, 
eloquent, strong, and young, what was it 
that without an hour’s warning blotted him 
from earth? 

Whisky. 

It was but natural that his friends should 
wish to believe that it was the very sun in 
heaven that smote the young god low. It 
was a lower demon that sapped the life- 
blood till he fell dead before noonday. 

No stronger example could be given of 
the absolute necessity of resisting moral 
force to support the most exalted intellect- 
ual gifts in an atmosphere like this. The 
tendency of average congressional life is all 
demoralizing. God in Heaven only knows 
how many men have gone down in moral 
shipwreck within these walls. Bad air, ex- 
haustive hours, uncongenial labors, person- 
al friction and disappointment, temptations 
to cupidity and false dealing, temptations to 
license in more ways than one, hourly and 
daily beset the man, guarded and unguard- 
ed, the man that never swerves and the man 
that falls. Administrative power and men- 
tal endowments have never been overlooked 
in selecting congressional candidates; but 
the man who, beyond all intellectual su- 
premacy, is at once a spiritual and moral 
force amid his peers is the rara avis in this 
conclave of representative men. 

I’ve wandered a long way from Professor 
Seelye: but I mean to catch him and photo- 
graph him before I stop. A tall and pow- 
erful man, with broad shoulders, touched 
with the scholarly bent. He is in coloring 
what Yankees call ‘“‘sandy’’; but why ‘‘san- 
dy” I could never see. The touch of red in 
it is like sunshine, full of revivifying life. 
The temperament is vital and nervous—at 
once acute, vigorous, enduring. The head 


is high and broad—mentally and morally a- 


powerful head. The perceptive faculties 
are immense, and bulge above the eyebrows 
as if overcrammed with Hickok philosophy. 
The expression of the countenance is refined, 
kindly, and penetrating, the air and dress 
ministerial. Such in aspect is one of the 
rare men of Massachusetts, which, amid a 
general decadence in the houses of Congress, 
still keeps perpetual the illustrious tradi- 
tions of the old commonwealth. 

Before I close my last letter from Wash- 
ington to you for the summer I want to rec- 
ognize in your columns a modest, silent, 
appealing guest who week after week 
crosses my threshold and in the inner sanc- 
tuary of my home looks into my eyes with 
the mute appeal of unrecognized merit. 
This guest is The New Century for Women, 
published at the Centennial, by women. 
Since its advent I have had neither time nor 
strength to write for it, so all the more I 


this public salutation. I make it as an ap- 
peal to all women readers of the Independ- 
ent to liberally encourage and support it. 
It is written, printed, published by women 





and has many and varied merits. A con- 
spicuous one (to me) is that it makes no ap- 
peals on behalf of sex. I never had any 
patience with that class of women who like 
to be considered ‘‘superior to their sex.” 
If you are the woman you should be, you 
are never “superior to your sex.” I feela 
repulsion to the woman who, in writing is 
always ‘‘lugging in” something to say about 
‘‘my sex.” When men write, it rarely oc 
curs to them to dilate upon *‘my sex.”” Then 
there is a feminine writer who is always 
making feeble assertions and as feebly forti- 
fying them by the reminder: “If Iam only 
a woman.” Only a woman! If you are 
the woman you should be, you are great in 
capacity to know, to love, to suffer, to live; 
great in your humanity; great in all thata 
creature of God should be. It is not half a 
woman who talks about being ‘‘only a wo 
man.” If aman is greater than you, it is 
because he is great in human nature and not 
ashamed of his sex, never boasts of it. He 
has more cause to be ashamed of it than you 
have of yours, Yet the seal of your servi- 
tude is that you apologize for being a wo- 
man or make a plea because you are one. 
How many centuries must pass before wo- 
man outlives this fatal acknowledgment, 
which you have caught from the arrogance 
of men. No race can be strong till it is 
proud of itself, till it finds in itself the im- 
pulse and the power to be, without apology 
and without sufferance. In this, as in oth- 
er ways, The New Century for Women sets 
you an example. It asks of no one the 
right to be. That right exists in itself 
alone. Fine, pure, clear, and strong is 7'he 
New Century in its material as well as in its 
mental make up. It makes no apologies for 
its existence. It asks no distinctive praise 
or favor because it isa woman. It takes no 
extreme grounds. It makes no special 
pleas. Without excuse, without permission, 
it devotes itself utterly to the imterests, the 
uplifting, the development of women, as 
the work it has set itself to do. Its editor- 
ials are peculiarly free from womanishness 
(not womanliness); free from all the small 
feminine clap-traps that mar so much of the 
best work of women. That they are clear, 
curt, strong, and of universal interest is al- 
ready proven by the extent to which they 
are copied into national journals, It strikes 
me the Centennial has brought no one 
thing to light which redounds more to the 
credit and ability of women than this keen, 
fine little paper, which never yet has conde- 
scended to say ‘‘By your leave, sir’; but 
lives straight on, strong and life-giving, by 
its own rich vitality of life.—Mary Clemmer 
in the Independent. 
oe 

FAMILY AND BUSINESS INTERESTS, 

In these days of general scarcity of mon- 
ey and “hard times,” it behooves every man, 
woman and child, to consider the situation, 
for all are interested. Those who feel no. 
want, but have plenty of money, wish to 
know how to keep it and make it increase;, 
those who have little, wish to eke it out as 
best they can; and those who have none,— 
God help them,—are more concerned in the 
matter than anybody else. 

Men are interested, beeause the demands 
of their business are to be met, while their 
rents and the wherewithal to support their 
families must be supplied. Women are in- 
terested, for money alone will procure 
bread and butter, clothing and education 
for themselves and their little ones. Chil- 
dren are interested, for their fresh frocks 
and pretty shoes, and their dolls, whips and 
bonbons, are all dependent upon the finan- 
ces. 
What is it that makes the ‘‘good times?” 
and what is the cause of the ‘‘bad times?” be- 
comes, then, a question of vital importance 
to the whole nation. Every one knows that 
the immediate cause of our present suffer- 
ing is depression in business, failure of em- 
ployers, and want of work for the laboring 
classes. But there is a cause behind and 
beyond all this. 

Our financial condition is, at all times, 
dependent primarily upon legislation; and 
is traceable to those who stand, or have 
stood, at the head of Government affairs. 
All admit this, yet different parties attribute 
to diametrically opposite acts of the Legis- 
lature, the disasters from which we suffer. 

One party, known as “hard money” men, 
‘“‘contractionists,” or ‘‘resumptionists,’’ as- 
cribe the trouble to the large amount of 
greenbacks issued during the war, and 
claim that, as a result, we were cursed with 
over-production of all manufactured articles ; 
that values were inordinately swollen; and 
that the body politic became vastly distend- 
ed with a sort of wind-dropsy; that sooner 
or later the bubble must have burst, and 
that we are fortunate that the disease was 
arrested before it had gone further. 

Another party called ‘‘soft money men,” 
“inflationists,” and even ‘‘repudiationists,” 
aver that the business having, by the neces- 
sities of the war, been established upon a 
greenback basis, the contraction and re- 
moval of these greenbacks so cramped the 
people that under-consumption was the re- 


| sult; that business men were thereby pre- 
owe to the brave women who conduct it | 


vented from carrying out their contemplat- 
ed plans; and that the continued and in- 
creased contraction, together with the 
change of money basis decreed by the Re- 
sumption Act, has destroyed confidence, 








produced failures, and brought the nation to 
the condition in which it now stands. 

The advocates of each of these contradic- 
tory theories are very decided in their views, 
and each presents the alternative of utter 
ruin in the future, if his views are not carri- 
ed out. Yet one or the other of these theo- 
ries must be wrong, and very wrong. And 
we women as interested parties, should 
search for ourselves to ascertain the truth, 
We perhaps hear some person talk in whom 
we have contidence, and we aecept his view 
of the matter; but this view may be widely 
astray. He may not have thought for him- 
self on the subject, but has, most likely, 
merely accepted the views ef another. For 
in conversing with many, as I have done 
upon the finunees, I find scareely any who 
have ever thought for themselves; who have 
ever investigated or secured any certain data, 
from which their deductions have been 
drawn. They have simply ‘‘supposed 
things were so,” and taken it for granted 
because their newspaper said s0; or some 
party leader, or ‘‘everybody,”— which 
means, of course, everybody on one side~ 
‘Says so.” 

But, in a question of such vital impor- 
tance as the one under consideration, and 
upon which the best minds are so divided, 
it seems that the people should look and 
study for themselves, and not be blindly 
led. There are only two roads, one to the 
east, and the other to the west; one to pros- 
perity and happiness, the other to ruin and 
misery. Not the fate of one man alone,or set 
of men is at stake, but the fate of millions; 
of the nation. How dares any one take the 
step that shall influenee the result, without 
earnest and faithful investigation of the im- 
portant matter in hand? ; 

And even women, though they may not 
quite yet take the step that conducts direct- 
ly to the ballot-box, may, if they choose, in- 
directly cast even more than one vote, 
Therefore let women,.as well as men, in- 
form themselves with regard to the politi- 
cal and financial status of the nation, in or- 
der that they may wisely and discreetly use 
their influence in such direction as to re- 
dound to their own henor, and to the wel- 
fare of all concerned. Let us search out the 
truth and follow it; and as ‘‘God is Truth,” 
he will be on our side, and will guide and 
aid in every effort to sweep wrong and 
falsehood from the land. 

Mrs. E. P. Miuer. 
ilies 


GENERAL HAYES’'S CHILDHOOD. 





Mr. Howells in his ‘‘Sketch of the Life 
and Character of Rutherford B. Hayes,” to 
be published immediately by Hurd & 
Houghton, writes as follows of General 
Hayes’s early years: 

The mother of General Hayes was Sophia 
Birchard, whose family had removed from 
Connecticut to Vermont near the close of 
the last century. She too has left a diary, 
in which we recognize many of the same re- 
ligious traits so strongly marked in her 
mother in-law. The circumstances of her 
widowhood, in the strange new country 
(Mrs. Chloe Hayes, on her daughter's de 
parture for the West, speaks of her ‘‘leav- 
ing her native land,” as if ‘the Ohio,” so 
called in that day, were some unattainable 
foreign land), whither she had followed her 
husband, no doubt tended to deepen the sad 
aspects of her faith at the expense of those 
happier hereditary instincts which in her 
brother became a strong love of art. She 
and her husband united with the Presbyte- 
rian Chureh—the Western Puritanism,— 
and their children were reared in that faith, 
but the sole survivor of her family is not 
now a member of the sect in question, nor 
of any other, though a regular attendant 
with his wife at the Methodist services. Not 
many years after her husband’s death, their 
oldest son was drowned, and there remain- 
ed to the widowed mother only two of her 
children, a brother and sister who grew up 
in a friendship most tender and affectionate 
on her part, and of passionate reverence and 
admiration on his. In a manuscript memoir 
of this adored sister, which must be sacred 
from more than a passing allusion, General 
Hayes recorded, shortly after her death, the 
simple facts of their early childhood in Del- 
aware. It is now a pretty town of some 
eight thousand souls, seat of a Methodist 
college, and deriving its prosperity chiefly 
from one of the richest farming regions of 
Central Ohio. Its situation om the borders 
of the Olentangy is charmingly picturesque, 
and the painter Griswold drew his first in- 
spirations from the surpassingly lovely coun- 
try in which it lies. At the early period of 
which the memoir treats, the all oren yet 
new, though the pioneer period had quite 
passed. 

Mrs. Hayes dwelt in a substantial brick 
house in the village, and drew a large part 
of her income from a farm left her by her 
husband in the neighberhood. Besides the 
guardianship of her brother, she had in the 
care of her children and house the help of 
one of those faithful friends whom it is 
cruel to call servants, and whom in this 
case the children both regarded with filial 
affection. But life in that time and country 
was necessarily very simple; this 7 home 
was in no sense an establishment; when the 
faithful Asenath married and set up for her- 
self in life, the mother and the sister did all 
the work of the household themselves. 
The greatest joys of a happy childhood were 
the visits the brother and sister made to thie 
farm in the sugar-season, in cherry time, at 
cider-making, and when the walnuts and 
hickory nuts were ripe; and its greatest 
cross was the want of children’s books, 
with which the village lawyer's family was 
supplied. When their uncle Birchard began 
in business he satisfied their hearts’ desire 
for this kind of literature, and books of a 
graver and maturer sort seem always to 
have abounded with them. They read 
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Hume and Smollett’s English History to- 


gether; the sister of twelve years interpreted | 


Shakspeare to the brother of ten; they read 
the poetry of Mr. Thomas Moore (then so 
much finer and grander than now), and they 
paid Sir Walter Scott the tribute of drama- 
tizing together his ‘Lady of the Lake,” and 
were duly astonished and dismayed to learn 
afterwards that they were not the sole inven- 
tors of the dramatization of poems,—that 
even their admired ‘Lady of the Lake” had 
long been upon the stage. The influence of 
an elder sister upon a generous and manly 
boy is always very great; and it is largely 
to this sister’s unfailing instincts and andent 
enthusiasm for books that her brother owes 
his life-long pleasure in the best literature. 
She not only read with him; she studied at 
home the same lessons in Latin and Greek 
which he recited privately to a gentleman 
of the place; she longed to be a boy, that 
she might go to college with him; in the fu- 
tile way she must, so remote from all in- 
struction, she strove to improve herself in 
drawing and painting. One of their first 
school-masters was Daniel Granger, ‘‘a lit- 
tle, thin, wiry Yankee, of terrible presence 
but of good enough heart, whom ‘‘the love 
he bore to learning” obliged to flog strap- 
ping boys of twice his own bulk, with furi- 
ous threats of throwing them through the 
school-house walls, and of making them 
“dance like parched pease,”—which dread- 
ful behavior and menaces rendered ‘‘all the 
younger children horribly afraid of him,” 
and perhaps did not so much advance the 
brother’s and sister’s education as their pri- 
vate studies and reading had done: that is 
frequently the result of a too athletic zeal 
for letters on the part of instructors. The 
children were not separated for any length 
of time until the brother’s fourteenth year, 
when he went away to the Academy at Nor- 
walk, Ohio, and after that they were little 
together during his preparation for college 
in Middletown, Connecticut, and his col- 
lege years at Kenyon College, Ohio. But 
throughout this time they wrote regularly 
to each other; she took the deepest interest 
in all his studies, their devoted affection 
continued in their maturer life, and when 
her death parted them it left him with the 
sorrow of an irreparable loss. 

fe 


THE VALUE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


Hon. Daniel E. Chamberlain, in an ad- 
dress delivered at Greenville, 8. C., at an 
award of ‘‘The Whetsitt Greek prizes,” re- 
cently, said :— 

The great classic age of Greece embraces 
but a limited space of time, extending from 
the uncertain age of Homer, or about 900 
B. C. to the death of Demosthenes, 322 B. 
C. Of the authors who flourished during 
this period, the number of those who have 
been admitted to the world’s literary Panth- 
eon is still more limited, embracing, | think, 
in the judgmeut of the most competent 
authorities, scarcely more than sixteen 
names. The great classical age of Rome 
may similarly be said to begin with Plautus, 
about 250 B. C., and to end with Tacitus, 
about 100 A. D., and embraces not more 
than fifteen unquestioned names. The age 
of Pericles, from 495 B. C. to 429 B. C., 
and the age of Augustus, from 63 B. C. to 
14 A. D., are in a more limited and stricter 
sense the classical periods, respectively, of 
Greece and Rome.. These periods embrace 
the names of hardly more than ten great 
classical authors. In the proper and more 
legitimate use, however, of our term, classic, 
as applied to Greek and Roman literature, 
it may be said to cover about six centuries 
of Greek, and about three and a half cen- 
turies of Roman life and history, and to in- 
clude the names of about thirty authors. 
The entire works of these authors with 
which general classical scholarship interests 
itself, would be comprised, I think, within 
the compass of about fifty modern octavo 
volumes of three hundred pages each. 

Consider these facts for one moment. 
How choice the products covered by the 
designation, classic! What winnowing of 
harvests! What purging of threshing floors! 
What burning up of chaff! How priceless 
the pure, selected grain! Twenty-eight full 
centuries have come and gone; more than 
eighty-five generations of men have passed 
from cradle to grave; countless millions of 
individuals have lived and died; epochs, 
eras, empires, dynasties, have marked and 
checkered the long course of human his- 
tory; of making books there has been no 
end; the great libraries of the ancient world 
have yielded to the flames or the ravages of 
time; the public libraries of Europe and 
the United States alone contain to-day more 
than sixteen millions of volumes; and out 
of all this ceaseless flow of human activity 
and production, the world to-day holds but 
about fifty small volumes which refined 
scholarship stamps with the preeminent 
title of classical literature. 

Let us pause for another moment over 
this result. Does it not suggest reflections 
worthy of a moment’s heed? Consider, 
first, the endless, measureless power of Art, 
as shown in the survival and power of the 
classics, What marvel like this! If the 
Material heavens that shone on Greece and 
Rome and met the gaze of Homer and Plato, 
of Cesar and Tacitus, are unchanged, the 
earth, the solid globe itself, has changed its 
sreat natural features since these supreme 
artists wrought their unchanging works. 

he poems of Homer have immortalized 

roy. Who that has read those poems, es- 
pecially if in the slow and labored exercises 
of school and college, has not pictured the 
City, its wooded, many-fountained Ida, its 
brimming, silver-eddying Xanthus, its 
Owery plain, its lofty citadel Pergamos, 
the broad Hellespont ‘rolling into the - 
fean,—what youthful student, I say, has 
not imagined he could trace these physical 
features with easy certainty, as they pre- 
Sented themselves when Nestor harangued 
the long-haired, well-greaved Achieans close 
by the hollow, beaked ships? But the 
very site of Troy, I may still say, is in hope- 
less doubt. ‘A man may seek it,” says 

Verett, ‘‘with Strabo in his hand and Ho- 
mer in his heart, and he shall not find it.” 
The pass of Thermopyle, scene of a hero- 
ism which still warms the blood of every 
1eart not insensible to fine emotions, who 
Shall find it? It is gone. The narrow de- 
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file where Leonidas, with his three hundred, 
stayed for an hour the avalanche of Persian 
invasion, through which one hundred and 
fifty years later the gold of Philip, more 
persuasive than the voice of Demosthenes, 
pushed the Macedonian conquerer, is sought 
for to-day in vain. The tield of Canne, 
the plain of Pharsalia, the battle ground of 
Philippi, bright, immortal spots in Roman 
history, can no longer be identified. 

Behold, then, the marvel! All else is 
changed: but the art of Homer, the sweet 
strains which the blind bard ‘‘not far from 
thirty centuries ago poured forth in the de- 
lighted ears of heroic Greece,” the glorious 
music and majestic power of Demosthenes’ 
oratory, the martial lyrics of Pindar, the 
swegt morality of Socrates, the lofty philos- 
ophy of Plato, the gloomy tragedies of .Es- 
chylus, the melodious cadences of Cicero’s 
charmed voice, the glowing narrative of 
Livy, the deep, even tragic earnestness of 
Tacitus; in a word, the thought, the spirit, 
the life of lives, the garnered riches of 
Greece and Rome are ours to-night, un- 
changed, fresh with immortal beauty as 
when the light of Athens’ power streamed 
across the ancient world from her Acropo- 
lis, and the eagles of Rome returned home 
from the conquest of all nations to the Cap- 
itoline Hill. 





— ee — 


PRACTICAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Messrs. Fowler and Adams, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., not only preach Civil Service Reform 
but practice it. To a recent request that 
they should dismiss some Republican clerks 
and replace them by Democrats, they reply 
thus: 

Boarp or Crry Works, } 
BrRooKLYN, August 17, 1876. § 
To the Committee on Public Departments ap- 
pointed by the Democratic General Commit- 
tee of Kings County: 

GENTLEMEN :—When we came into oftice 
we found a number of Republicans occupy- 
ing subordinate positions in this depart- 


ment. Of these, some half dozen still re- 
main. The positions these gentlemen occu- 


py involve no political power; nor are they 
politicians in any partisan sense. They are 
simply unobtrusive, diligent and faithful 
employes ofthe public. Some of them may 
sometimes vote the Republican ticket, but 
the right to vote in conformity with one’s 
convictions we presume to be a prerogative 
of American citizenship. The duties dis- 
charged by these gentlemen are of such a 
character as that, competently to perform 
them, considerable experience is indispensa- 
ble. Doubtless, many Democrats might be 
found, who, with equal experience, might 
approve themselves equally capable with 
these present incumbents; but we know of 
none such, and we are not disposed to im- 
peril the public interests by unnecessary 
and hazardous experiments. On the con- 
trary, we deem the present a fit opportunity 
to illustrate that principle of civil service 
reform to which the Democratic party is so 
signally committed in the present canvass. 
On a recent occasion our political adversa- 
ries in this city vindicated the sincerity of 
their professed regard for civil service re- 
form by expelling meritorious Democratic 
officials from the Health Department. This 
evil example we do not propose to imitate. 
We prefer to show that the declarations of 
the Democratic platform and candidates in 
favor of reform are something more than a 
humbug and asham. Very respectfully, 
WitiiaM A. Fow Er. 
Tuomas W. ADAMS. 
——_—_ epo 


CAMEOS COLLECTED BY A WOMAN. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Having read every 
thing in the JouURNAL on the subject of the 
Women’s Department of the Exposition, I 
determined to call your attention to the 
part played by one woman in the Main 
Building. 

A little to the southeast of the center of 
this building in the section filled by the ex- 
hibit of Messrs. Shaw & Marcus, the prin- 
cipal object of interest is a case of cameos 
owned by a wealthy lady of New York. 
During the past nine years this firm has 
been making these piece by piece, and 
bought in this piece-meal way, they have 
cost $20,000. The fact of their being col- 
lected greatly enhances their value. Among 
them isa head of Catherine the second, of 
Russia, pronounced by European connois- 
seurs the most beautiful cameo extant. As 
it is of American workmanship I feel very 
proud of it. Why cannot women cut 
cameos? 

There is a general feeling of respect for 
the woman who, with taste so cultivated as 
to enable her to select the subject of her 
cameos, had also such modesty as prompted 
hér to say, when granting permission to the 
exhibitors to show these specimens of their 
workmanship, that in this case the works 
of art were everything, and, as they were 
not for sale, that the name of their owner 
could be of interest to noone. Sol am un- 
acquainted with the name. 

Hoping that you will give a place to this 
little tribute to one of the sex whose good 
works you so willingly record. I remain 
very respectfully yours, 

A PHILADELPHIA SUBSCRIBER. 


HUMOROUS. 
A Michigan man gave a pretty Swede 
girl $200 to buy an outfit and get ready to 


elope with him. She pocketed the lucre, 
went and told his wife. 











“Did she not return your love?” inquired 
a sympathizing friend of a young man who 
intimated that he had had some difficulty 
with his sweetheart. ‘‘Yes, she returned 
it, and that is exactly what the trouble is. 
She said she didn’t want it.” 


In an article on the habits of the fly, the 
New York Tribune says: ‘Great care 





should be taken in eating huckleberries, 


| 





because nothing pleases a fly so much as to 
be mistaken for one; and, if he can be 
baked in a cake and pass himself off on 
the unwary as a currant, he dies without a 
regret.” 

A Southern paper asserts that the Repub- 
licans are slendering Mrs. Tilden, and de- 
claring that ‘‘she is no better than she 
should be.” This is an unjust reflection, 
not only on the gallantry of the Republicau 
press, but on that unfortunate maiden lady, 
who is supposed to be ready with her letter 
of acceptance whenever the opportunity is 
given her by Mr. Tilden. 

A rather vigorous and fatal exhibition of 
religious enthusiasm recently occurred in 
Barbour county, Ala., near Eufaula. A 
negro man, in the midst of a ‘‘shouting” 
season on the ‘‘mourners’ bench,” cnddent y 
threw his arms around and accidently aweck 
a female ‘‘mourner” in the stomach, caus- 
ing internal injuries from which she is re- 
ported to have died soon after. 


He had a sort of disgusted look as he 
leaned against the corner of the street and 
contemplated the portraits of Tilden and 
Hendricks on a street banner. ‘‘Well,” 
said he, aftera long pause, ‘I’m an unre- 
constructed rebel, and I make no bones of 
saying I'm down on this government. I 
fit agin it four years, and I'd like to have 
the Democrats come into power ag’in jist to 
make things lively; but by thunder, if them's 
good picters of Tilden and Hendricks, I 
shall have to vote the Republican ticket.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 
Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same degrees, 

Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., Address :— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30— 


[ A SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
, AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259-265 Boylston Street, 


The forty-ninth year begins Sept. 13, 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any stage, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for business, College or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the midst of the most 
refining influences. Two years’ trial has shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 

and the principals consulted on Wednesdays in Au- 

gust end’ dash on and after ~¥ 6, from 94 tol 

o'clock. Catalogues may be had at A. Williams & 

Co's, 273 Washington St, Thos, Groom & Co's, 82 

State St., or by mail. CUSHINGS & ss 
w 





WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 
The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 

Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 

Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 

man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 

Hospitals Spring Course of Lectures, practical 

demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 

forexpense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEARD 
THE NEWS? 
HUMAN HAIR 


At Hnormously 
Low Prices! 


Ladies should call and examine the Elegant Display of 
Switches, Curls, Wigs, &c. 


at my new establishment, 


THE PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, cor of Summer. 


I mean just what I say. I will sell Switches, Curls 
and all kinds of Human Hair Goods at lower prices 
than they can be hadelsewhere. I can have no com- 
petitors, as I sell only the best goods, employ -—- 
experienced workmen, and I import my goods at cas 
terms, consequently 1 can and will sell cheaper than 
the cheapest. I guarantee perfect satisfaction to ev- 
ery purchaser. JOHN MEDINA, 

426 Washington, corner acheter "ty 

Wood. 








- ANY ONE CAN USE THEM. 

The most remarkable things about the celebrated 
LEAMON’s ANILINE Dyes, are the ease with which the 
are used and the brilliancy and permanence of the col- 
ors obtained. At the same time any shade can be 
made by using more or less of the Dye, and by com- 
bining different Dyes, any color that can possibly be 
wanted. By their use Ladies csn most easily practice 
economy, and still have every thing as nice as though 
bought new. Give them a trial. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 4w36 


ALL KINDS OF OLD SHELL 


Taken in part payment for 
JEWELRY OR COMBS. 
WATERMAN & CO., 


420 Washington Street, 3 Stores North 
ofrSummer Street, 








The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 
A New and Valuable Household 


Machine for Darning Stock- 


ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
toa table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes, 


Send for Cireular. 


LATHE. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &e. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 50]bs. 






Pope’s 
Rifle Air Pistol 
for Target Practice and 


amusement, Recom- 


indoor 
mended by General Sherman. 


( Black, $3.00, 


Price Reduced, 1 Nickel, 4.00. 





Favorite Cigarette Roller. 





Compact, simple, 
and appreciated by smokers. 


practical, 


Silver. Nickel. Gold. 
No. 1, 214 inches, —.50 75 1.00 
“9g « 65 100 1.25 


(as"Sent on receipt of price 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


"In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- | 


tion this Paper. 


| perdozen. “Th 





0 fi Magnificent Chromos, 2} feet 
or » long, 24 colors, for $1.00. $7.00 
e Wise Virgin,” “Beatrice,” “Snow 

Storm,” &c. Send $1.00 for Sample, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, New style, 9x11. 
Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., Art Publishers, 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ly6 


40) 

A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 


WE CAN’T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
4 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts, 

G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 

8w3l 

10 PER CENT NET. 

Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a Ls for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Without exception the handsomest business pam 
phlet we have ever seen. It is worth preserving 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
very valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that “systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure road to success in bue- 
iness.”” The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston. Watchman, July , 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet, with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of falormation and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers, 
It isa thoroughly useful publication.— Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 














Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertisin, 
cgente of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is interesting 
to all who desire information regarding the press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After ooking for information in its pages, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T. C. Evans, 252 Mpbememnen 
8t., ton, Mass., is responsible for this conven om 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876, 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 pages, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876. 

It isa beauty. It will give the people some good 
hints about a ae and, if Ly © 10uld wish to 
do the business through Mr. Evans, t ey will find him 
a oqnere man to deal with.—Springfield Union, July 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 


HAND-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers. e have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him reliable, prompt and 
enterprising.— Boston Universalist, July 29, 1876. 

It isin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers 
—— atriotic designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat publication. Mr. Evans has had 

- business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests an reliability. 
Memphis Avalanche, July 25, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good nt to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
feel assured you will find him,as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—N. Y. llustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
close T 252 Washington Street.—Zion’s Herald, July 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decidi 
how much he will advertise, and in what papere. tt 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that as to effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful business,— 
Cong'l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints regarding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising a‘ -he least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel. 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reliable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.” we should say that the = 
fession was a sincere one.— Washington Chronkele, 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and usefal publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washi n 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
'T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 


252 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Sept. 9, 1876. 








Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CONVENTION. 


The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, men 
and women, are invited to send delegates to a State 
Gonvention to be held in Boston, at the Meionaon, 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, September 12, 1876, at 
11 A. M., to consider their political duties in regard to 
the fall elections; also to make nominations for State 
officers if it is considered advisable. 

Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to 
one delegate, and to one additional delegate for each 
one thousand inhabitants or majority fraction thereof. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central 
Committee. 





Tuomas J. Loruror, Chairman. 
Henry B. BLackwELt, Secretary. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE AssociATION will be held in Philadel- 
phia on Monday and Tuesday, October 2 and 3, com- 
mencing its sessions Monday evening, October 2, at 
7.30 P. M., and continuing Tuesday, October 3, at 
10.30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30P.M. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are entitled to 
send delegates equal in number to the respective 
Congressional delegations of their States. 


By order Ex. Com., 
Mary A. Livermore, President, 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 


FOURTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


A Fourth Congress of Women will be held at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., October 4, 5 and 6, in St. George's 
Hall; the daily sessions beginning at 10.30 A. M., 2 
P. M., and 7 P. M. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 
will be provided for officers and speakers upon appli- 
cation to Mrs, Emma Bartol, No. 1900 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 








Mania MitcuHe.., President, t 
Auice C, FLETCHER, Secretary. 


OREGON WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The undersigned, Executive Committee of the Ore- 
gou State Woman Suffrage Association, hereby call a 
special meeting of the Association to convene at Sa- 
lem, Oregon, on the 12th day of September, 1876. The 
Convention will continue its sessions, with usual in- 
termissions, for three or more days. First session at 
10 o'clock a. M. on the day specified. 

The object of this special session is to devise ways 
and means to induce the law-makers who will be in 
Legislative session there, to consider carefully and 
eandidly the demands of Woman for political equality. 

H. A. Lovenary, 

F. F. Victor, 

A. J. Duntway, 

JACOB CONSER, 

KE. M. Roork. 
Ex. Com. 0. 8S. W. 8S. A. 








SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 
We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. Wr WILLSEND 
Tak WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of September. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
-ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list ina fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 


—_—___—__¢ eo ————— 


THE CONVENTION NEXT WEEK. 


Next Tuesday, the Convention to ‘‘con- 
sider our political duties,” will be held in 
Boston. This is the last number cf the 
Woman’s JournAL that will be issued be- 
fore that time. We therefore take this op- 
portunity to urge all the friends of Woman 
Suffrage to be present and ready to take an 
earnest interest in the vital question of 
what shall be the future policy of Woman 
Suffragists. 

Hitherto, the Suffragists of Massachusetts 
have worked together with marked unanim- 
ity. In any new methods, it is still most 
desirable that there should be the same 
agreement in spirit and in work. There is 
a very decided feeling on the part of many 
of us, that it is no longer of use to trust the 
empty promises of the Republican party, 
and that some new plan must be adopted. 
Let us come together then, prepared to 
discuss every plan that may be proposed in 
a friendly mauner, holding every preference 
subject to the highest good of our cause. 
That which will put it most forward, by 
honest and honorable means, we should ac- 
cept and act upon, even if it breaks all old 
political party ties, and make our foes those 
of our own household. 


Come, then, friends of Suffrage for Wo- 
man, next Tuesday, with a genuine, serious 
purpose to hold every personal and every 
party tie second to the great need of Wo- 
man, to her equal share in making the laws 
she is compelled to obey, and whatever plan 
is accepted, let us, if possible, pull together 
till the right is secure. L. 8. 
“de 
HOW TO BECOME DELEGATES. 








We are constantly asked by Suffragists 
who are not connected with any local Suf- 
frage society, how they shall make them- 
selves delegates to the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage State Convention, on the 12th 
inst. We answer, in the absence of any 
organized action, appoint yourselves, The 
object of making this a delegate Convention 
is to exclude persons who are not Suffragists 
from its deliberations, and to give every lo- 
cality, as far as possible, an equal share in 
its deliberations. The State Central Com- 
mittee will receive the name and residence 
of every Suffragist who applies for admis- 
sion at the door of the hall next Tuesday, 
and will accept him or her as a delegate, 
until the number is completed to which the 
locality is entitled. Under the very liberal 
provision of one representative for every 
town and ward,’ and one more for each 
thousand population, there is no probability 
that the number of persons in attendance 
from any locality will exceed the number 
prescribed in the call. Therefore, no friend 
of Suffrage need have any fear of being ex- 
cluded. H. B. B. 

7? 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


As there are only about three weeks be- 
fore the Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Philadelphia, auxiliary societies 
have no time to lose in appointing their full 
quota of delegates. This is the Centennial 
year, and disfranchised women and their 
friends everywhere, should make the most 
of it. This ought to be the most effective 
meeting ever held. 

All that made the old revolution worth 
fighting out, remains to be fought out now 
for women. The women are more in num- 
ber by several millions than all the colonists 
of that time put together. As they were 
taxed and governed without their consent, 
so are all women now. The very men who 
are loudest in their praise of those who re- 
sisted tyrants, are also loudest in their oppo- 
sition to the women who are to-day resisting 
the very same oppression. 

If they do not know what they do, we can ' 
now use with double effect the very histor- | 
ic facts they are parading, to help them see 
the truth, If they are sinning willfully, we 
can make the shame of their sin so clear 
and vivid that they will cease their opposi- 
tion. In either case it isa grand opportu- 
nity which this year gives. Let the crowd- 
ed meeting at Philadelphia show that Suf- 
fragists understand it. L. 8. 


— ee —~—— 


THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 








The Republican State Convention was a 
somewhat dull and dreary affair. The re- 
nomination of Governor Rice and his asso- 
ciates was a foregone conclusion. Supposed 
party exigencies and the withdrawal of the 
active Temperance element into a third 
party movement, made opposition useless, 
and hundreds of delegates voted for a can- 
didate who was neither their first nor their 
second choice. Under such circumstances, 
enthusiasm was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. 

On the subject of Woman Suffrage the 
Convention failed of its great opportunity. 
It was generally known that an effort would 
be made to secure some definite, practical 
action, instead of the mere customary affima- 
tion of the abstract principle of Equal Rights 
for Woman. Accordingly, at the earliest 
practicable moment, Mr. Blackwell, of Bos- 
ton, in behalf of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That, hereafter, women who are 
known to be Republicans in principle, and 
who possess the qualifications of age, resi- 
dence and education required of male vot- 
ers, are invited to take part in the primary 
meetings of our party with an equal voice 
and vote in the nomination of candidates 
and tho transaction of business. 

The resolution was received with applause, 
and hisses in some portions of the hall, and 
was at once referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions without debate. 

A majority of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions were Suffragists. Their names were, 


John D. Long, of Hingham; Edward L. Pierce, of 
Milton; Walter Allen, of Newton; John 8. Brayton, 
of Fall River; J, B. D. Cogswell, of Yarmouth; H. B. 
Blackwell, of Boston; Essex, Daniel B. Hagar, of Sa- 
lem; Middlesex, H. O. Houghton, of Cambridge; 
Worcester, John D. Washburn, of Worcester; Hamp- 
den, Charles L. Goodwin, of Palmer; Hampshire, D. 
W. Bond, of Northampton; Plymouth, Jonathan 
White, of Brockton; rkshire, Morris Schaff, of 
Pittsfield; Franklin, J. F. Moore, of Greenfield; Nor- 
folk, W. J. Stewart, of Hyde Park; Bristol, William 
Reed, Jr., of Taunton; Barnstable, Jonathan Higgins, 
of Orleans; Nantucket, Allen Coffin, of Nantucket; 
Dukes, Charles Bradbury, of Tisbury; Suffolk Coun- 
ty, additional, J. Field, of Boston. 


Unfortunately, Messrs. Bond, Reed, Hig- 
gins, Coffin, and others who are friendly to 
Suffrage, failed to appear. In their absence 
a majority of the Committee were indiffer- 
ent or hostile. Nevertheless, the affirmation 
of principles made in the platform last year, 
was renewed in the following terms: 





We see with gratification in the commu- 
nity a popular moral movement, independ- 





ent of politics, and earnest in the cause of 
personal reformation, and we are in favor 
of such legislation in this Commonwealth 
as will promote all causes of education, re- 
form, temperance, labor, and equal rights of 
American citizens irrespective of sex. We 
frankly differ as to methods; but we believe 
that these will be best left subject to con- 
stitutional limitations, to the Legislature 
which is fresh from the people and familiar 
with their will. 

But even the friends of Woman Suffrage 
on the Committee, with the exception of 
Messrs. Stuart and Blackwell, declined to 
report the resoluiion inviting women into 
the primary meetings. This opposition 
made it necessary to bring it before the 
Convention separately. So, after reading 
the platform, Mr. Long said that with ref- 
erence to the resolution in behalf of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
a minority report would be made 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell said: In behalf of 
the minority of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, I am requested to report the follow- 
ing resolution as an addition to what pre- 
cedes. [Here Mr. Blackwell read the reso 
lution as given above.] In order to facili- 
tate business, 1 move, Mr. President, that 
the preceding portion of the platform on 
which the committee is fully agreed be first 
adopted, and then that this matter be briefly 
discussed and voted up or down at your 
pleasure. 

The President was about to put the ques- 
tion to the Convention when 

Mr. Crocker of Boston rose and said: 
Mr. President, it seems that we are in the 
first nag by these resolutions to commit 
ourselves once more to the principle of 
Woman Suffrage. and that then we are 
afterward to be called upon to vote upon 
the explicit way in which it shall be carried 
out. Let me say beforehand that I am not 
going to discuss the question of Woman 
Suffrage here; I simply wish that this Con- 
vention should not follow in the steps of 
previous Conventions and adopt that which 
is not the opinion of the majority of the 
Convention. (Applause.) 

I am well satisfied that that has been so 
in the past, and I think that it is the convic- 
tion of the large majority of those present. 
The fact is that the resolution in favor of 
Woman Suffrage has, year after year, been 
lugged in under the elbow of the other res- 
olutions, and has been carried, though it was 
not the real sentiment of the convention. 
That having been so, in the Legislature it 
has been brought forward as an influence 
to make members of the Legislature vote 
for Woman Suffrage as being a plank in 
the platform of the Republican party, and 
I desire, as well as the gentleman who has 
offered the amendment, that the members 
of this Convention shall have an opportu- 
nity to say whether the majority of them 
do believe in Woman Suffrage, or do not be- 
lieve in Woman Suffrage. 

I propose to move as an amendment to 
the original resolution that the words ‘‘of 
all American citizens, irrespective of sex,” 
be stricken out, so that it shall read, ‘‘And 
we are in favor of such legislation in this 
Commonwealth as will promote the cause 
of education, reform, temperance, labor and 
equal rights.” (Applause.) Mr. President, 
it seems to me that will bring the matter 
squarely before us, and it seems to me that 
it is time for it to be brought squarely be- 
fore us. Let us not go on with this farce 
any longer. If the majority of us are 
against Woman Suffrage, let it be so under- 
stood; if the majority of xs are in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, then it is time for those 
who are opposed to it to open their mouths 
and do some talking on the other side of the 
question. 

On motion of Mr. Washburn of Worces- 
ter, the convention then (half-past one 
o'clock) adjourned to half-past two o'clock. 

The Convention promptly assembled at 
2.30 o'clock, according to adjournment, 
and the President announced that the Hon. 
Martin I. Townsend of Troy, N. Y., was 
present, and would address the Convention 
after the regular business was concluded. 
This statement was received with great ap- 
plause. The question was then at once 
taken upon the amendment of Mr. Crocker 
to the platform as reported. A yea and 
nay vote was taken, and the Chair an- 
nounced the amendment carried. The re- 
sult of the vote was doubted, and a rising 
vote was about to be taken, when the Hon. 
J. D. Long, of Hingham, Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, asked to be al- 
lowed to say a word in behalf of the report 
of the committee, and he then spoke as fol- 
lows: 

In the committee there were several gen- 
tlemen who objected to the introduction of 
these words, but after careful examination 
they were satisfied that it would be better 
to let them remain. I don’t propose to oc- 
cupy the time of this Convention in enter- 
ing into a discussion of any question with 
regard to the right of Woman Suffrage, but 
simply to state, in two or three words, the 
reasons Which led the committee to report 
the resolution in the form in which it did. 
The resolution reads: ‘‘We are in favor of 
such legislation as will promote the cause 
of education, reform, labor, temperance, 
and the equal rights of American citizens, 
irrespective of sex.” These are the same 
words which the Republican Convention of 
Massachusetts put into its platform a year 
ago. If it meant these words a year ago, 
it means them now. There is no reason 
why we should be shuffling back and for- 
ward, There is no reason why, if we were 
a a year ago, we are not right now. 

“Weare in favor of the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens, irrespective of sex.” Of course 
we are. By voting down these words you 
don’t mean to vote that we are not in favor 
of the equal rights of American citizens, 
irrespective of sex. The simple question 
is, what is a right? The gentleman from 
Boston has said that this has been an ob- 
noxious matter, but in the Legislature the 
question has simply been between those 
men who believed that the right of Woman 





Suffrage is a right, and those people, of 
whom I presume the gentleman is one, who 
believes it is not aright. Every man in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, if he be- 
lieved that Suffrage is a right, so voted for 
the extension of the right of Suffrage to 
everybody, without distinction of sex. 
The question then is, whether Suffrage is a 
right or not. But now, if the gentleman 
will follow the language of the resolve, he 
will see that the matter is put in a very dif- 
ferent condition from what it ever was be- 
fore; that it is put upon a ground on which 
the party can stand. We say, frankly, we 
differ as to methods. Your committee 
meant to be honest in this matter. Your 
committee recognizes that several times be- 
fore, in convention, the Republican party 
on the questions of Temperance and of 
Suffrage have been obliged to take a posi 
tion such that nobody could know exactly 
where we stood. (Laughter.) It isa fact 
that the Republican party differs in itself, 
with regard to the question of the exte#- 
sion of the right of Suffrage and with re- 
gard to the matter of Temperance. 

We undertake to say frankly that we do 
differ with regard to the methods, but that 
we are willing to leave the question as to 
methods to the Legislature to settle, because 
the Legislature is fresh from the people, 
and knows what the popular will is. The 
people of the Commonwealth know they 
have had the question of Suffrage before 
them year after year, ard they know whether 
they want it or not. They send their repre- 
sentatives with that in view, as one of the 
things to come up in the Legislature, and 
we simply say that if suffrage is a right we 
are in favor of the extension of that right to 
all American citizens irrespective of sex. 
Whether it is a right, whether it is well to 
extend it or not, is a matter which we refer 
to the Legislature, and the Legislature will 
pass upon it, subject of course to our Con- 
stitutional limitations. That is all I have 
to say, except this: I suppose nobody will 
deny that however much they may differ 
from the female suffragists there is certainly 
no class of people more honest, more sin- 
cere in their views than they are, more hon- 
est or sincere in their views than the gentle- 
man who presents the question here, some- 
times to our annoyance, year after year. 
Isn't it well enough, in view of the sincerity, 
the honesty of the large portion of the Re- 
publican party who are ready to aid us on 
great national issues, isn’t it well enough to 
say that as to that subject, while we differ 
as to methods, while we differ as to ques- 
tions of right, we are willing to leave it to 
the Legislature, fresh from the people and 
familiar with the popular will? ith re- 

ard to the resolution which Mr. Blackwell 
introduces, I do not care to go into it. 
After hearing the voice of the committee 
almost unanimously reporting that it should 
not be adopted, I deat think it is necessary 
to take up the time of this convention. It 
is proposed that there should be brought 
into our caucuses, already sufticiently de- 
moralized, an element which will have a 
right to a voice and vote, but which will 
have no right at the polls, which will have 
the right to regulate the nominations, but 
will have no responsibility as to our elec- 
tions. I therefore hope, as I have no doubt 
will be the result, that this new resolution 
offered by Mr. Blackwell will be voted 
down, and that the amendment offered by 
Mr. Crocker of Boston will also be voted 
down, and the resolution left as your com- 
mittee conscientiously and faithfully and 
honestly reported it. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Crocker, of Boston: Iam exceeding- 
ly unwilling to rise again on this question, 
as it is desired that there should be an ex- 
pression of opinion upon it without any dis- 
cussion, but | do desire, after the speech of 
the Chairman of the Committee, to learn 
what this sentence means. If it means Wo- 
man Suffrage or if it does not, whether in 
effect it is Woman Suffrage, or is a glit- 
tering generality. If it is Woman Suffrage, 
let us have a vote upon it, and vote it down 
as Woman Suffrage. If it is, as I am in- 
clined to think from the remarks of the 
gentleman, a glittering generality, then let 
us vote it down for that reason, for the less 
we have of those things in our platform the 
better. (Applause.) 

The amendment of Mr. Crocker was then 
put to the test of a rising vote and lost. 

The resolutions as reported by the Com- 
mittee were then unanimously adopted. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Blackwell 
was then re-read by the Chair. 

Mr. Blackwell spoke in support of the 
resolution proposed by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. This resolu- 
tion was a mere application of the sermon. 
For the last seven years the question had 
been before that Convention. Twice they 
had formally recommended it to considera- 
tion, twice they had indorsed it, and now he 
asked the Convention to show its sincerity. 

He vindicated the justice of the claim 
that women should have a place at the pri- 
maries. Representatives sent to the Legis- 
lature were for the whole people, men and 
women. Why should women not have a 
voice then in their nomination? Because 
the Convention cannot give the whole shall 
it refuse to give what it can? If women 
took part in the caucuses the primaries 
would be more largely attended, and by a 
better class than now; in his own ward, the 
old Dorchester District of Boston, six hun- 
dred women every year paid more than 
$100,000 of taxation. Should not those six 
hundred women have a voice in the repre- 
sentation of the Commonwealth? 

He referred to the services of women in 
the past. During his own recollection there 
had been two great political revivals. and, 
in each case, women had come to the front. 
In 1840, the whig party enlisted the aid of 
women. Great gatherings of men and wo- 
men sang ‘‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too” into 
power, while the Democratic meetings of 
men alone were as dull as a rainy day and 
as gloomy as a funeral. 

Again, in 1856, we formed the Republican 
party with the rallying cry of “John and 
Jessie,” and Jessie Fremont brought more 
votes to the party than her husband. (Laugh- 
ter and ogee.) He recalled the fact that 
Anna Dickinson, a woman, was employed 
by them to arouse the enthusiasm of Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut. Mr. Crocker ob- 





jects to equal rights for all American citi- 
zens and yet claims to be a Republican. 
Why this is the foundation principle. Goy- 
ernor Hayes, his candidate, and mine, is q 
friend of Woman Suffrage. What will my 
friend do about it. Will he vote for Tilden? 

The party had been going down of late, 
because it had not been as progressive as 
formerly, and he called upon them to take 
up this new question—the rights of men and 
the rights of women. If they passed that 
resolution they would have a majority next 
November that would astonish them. They 
could trust Woman—wherever she went she 
would be a woman; she was not an element 
of discord. And when women came into the 
primaries they would have better meetings, 
the best nominations, and the largest votes 
at the polls. (Applause.) 

Mr. Blackwell's resolution was then put 
and lost, about one third of the Convention 
voting in its favor. 

Thus the Republican party has adopted a 
resolution expressly intended to convey a 
double meaning. To the Suffragists it 
means Suffrage, to the Conservatives it does 
not. This trifling with a great moral ques- 
tion will not avail. Better far would it 
have been if Mr. Long had allowed it to be 
stricken out, if a majority of the Conven- 
tion saw fit to do so, rather than have secured 
its adoption by an interpretation which de- 
prives it of all definite significance. 

In 1872 the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts, as the representative of Liberty 
and Progress,” was ‘‘in favor of extending 
Suffrage to all American citizens irrespec- 
tive of sex, and would hail the day when 
the educated intelleet and enlightened con- 
science of Woman will find direct expres- 
sion at the ballot-box.” In 1876 it refuses to 
invite the Republican women into its cau- 
cuses” as an element of discord and demor- 
alization. Were we not right in saying that 
the Republican party in State affairs is a 
party without principles—a ship without a 


rudder? H. B. B. 
~~ o>e — 


WELL DONE, PETERSHAM! 





The Republican eaueus of Petersham, 
held August 30th, adopted the following 
resolutions :— 

Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, 
that women should be invited to participate 
in the primary meetings of the Republican 
Party throughout the State. 

Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, 
that the State should return to the principle 
of the prohibition of the sale of intoxica- 
ting drinks as a beverage. 

a eo —__—— 
CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 

In the coming Suffrage Campaign in this 
State, at every meeting, Suffrage petitions 
should be circulated through the audience. 
As we are going to send in names to the 
next Legislature, let us have as many as 
possible. 

If the petitions could be circulated in ad- 
vance of the meetings, it would get up an 
interest, and the attendance would be larger. 
The work is in our hands, and every Suf- 
fragist must do his or her own share, if 
they hope to see any good results in our life- 
time. On every side and in every town are 
enough of the “true faith,” if they would 
only do their duty. But they hide their 
light, instead of letting it shine. Perhaps 
they attend a Suffrage meeting once or twice 
a year, and think that is all that is necessary. 

But we must remember that the time is 
coming when the Suffragists of Massachu- 
setts will ‘‘stand up to be counted.” And 
then the work we do now will tell. Many 
Suffragists think that circulating petitions 
will do no good. But I would like to ask 
if they have devoted even half a day to 
that purpose, and gone from house to house, 
asking for the names of those who believe 
that ‘“‘women ought to have the right to 
vote on the Temperance question”? ‘“That 
women who pay taxes have the right to 
vote”? ‘That women have the same right 
to the ballot that men have’? If the last 
question is asked first, many will unthink- 
ingly answer, ‘‘No.” But women can gen- 
erally see, at once, that they ought to vote 
on the Temperance question. And you 
can convince more on that ground than on 
any other. ‘Temperance and Taxes” the 
people can understand. And even if few 
names are obtained as the result, the time 
would not be lost, as many would promise 
to attend the coming Suffrage meeting, aud 
hear about ‘women’s voting.” Others have 
some objections, which could be easily 
answered, and so a convert gained for our 
cause. If subscribers could be obtained for 
the Woman’s JouRNAL at the same time, |! 
would go far towards muking them workers. 

Suffragists have more excuses for not do- 
ing, than those who were invited to the “great 
supper” had for not going. The most © 
us havea great many duties. But if We 
women cannot get any other time, we must 
learn to work for Suffrage when we are 
caring for other things. 

An objection answered; tracts and pape™ 
given with a written request on each— 
‘Please read and circulate;” a subscriber 
obtained for the Woman's JouRNAL: @ 
name to a Suffrage petition; a promise t° 
attend the coming Suffrage meeting in their 
own town; and a constant effort to change 
public opinion ;—a year of such work by e 
ery Suffragist would give glorious results 
“Agitation,” should be our watch word. It 
will do as much for the Woman Suffrage 
movement as it did for the Anti-Slavery 
cause. M. G. R. 

Middleton, Mass. 
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AMISSOURI WOMAN AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I have a complaint 
to make—not that it will do any good to 
make it, but the JouRNAL, I understand, is 
a safety-valve for women who have little 
and big complaints to make, that they may 
contribute them, and then hold their peace. 

This is my third day at the Centennial. 
How long have I looked forward to seeing 
this greatexhibjtion! 1 arrived at last, hus- 
tled into the great hotel at the entrance to 
the grounds in the evening, and arose and 
equipped myself for the attack early the 
next morning, filled with hopes and enthu- 
siasm. 

Do not think my complaint has anything 
to do with the Exhibition, however. 

When the gates closed on us at six o'clock 
that afternoon, we returned to our room at 
the hotel. Henry looked fresh as a rose. 
I was thoroughly wilted, exhausted, used 
up. I dropped groaning into a chair. 

“I want to ask you a question, Henry,” 
said 1. ‘I want you to teil me seriously 
what you would think, if you had to carry 
twenty pounds of clothing on your hips, 
have your legs tied together in two places, 
support a hot bustle, and then expect to see 
anything of a great exhibition?” 

‘It is an abominable outrage, I declare,” 
replied he, ‘‘that women have to be loaded 
down with such a weight of trumpery. I 
do not know how they can stand it.” 

I will confess that I have had quite a 
liking for trinkets, gew-gaws, fol-de-rols 
and pretty costumes. I even confess that I 
denounced the Bloomer costume as ugly 
and unbecoming. The new garment sold 
by a Boston firm I rejected, on account of 
its name. Who would wear a dress with 
the name of chimaloon attached to it? 

But I had enough of my Princess basque 
aud heavy-looped, velvet-trimmed skirt,day 
before yesterday, and I feel prepared to talk 
the matter over reasonably. 

I looked at the wax figures of the Swed- 
ish and Norwegian peasants. They were 
dressed in a short skirt which reached the 
tops of titeir shoes, and which hung neatly 
suspended from the shoulders. The colors 
were varied and tasteful. I went to the 
Turkish restaurant. There was a beautiful 
Turkish woman, dressed in the most ravish- 
ing of Turkish costumes, beautiful, as it 
was light, loose and comfortable. I com- 
pared it with the Italian peasant costume, 
which seemed to me even prettier; at least, 
not so breath-taking a change from the Par- 
isian fashions. 

Thought I, ‘All the women of the earth 
of the lower civilizations have the advan- 
tage over the women of the highest civili- 
zation. Are only the demi-civilized women 
to be of any use in this world? It is quite 
plain, at least, that a woman cannot be very 
useful, in any capacity, if she is to be a lay- 
figure for close-fitting waists, and long, 
weighty skirts. 

That Bloomer costume could never have 
succeeded. It was very unbecoming to a 
stout person, and had nothing about it of 
the beautiful or picturesque. In truth, do 
we not like to see a woman tastefully and 
prettily dressed? 

What a blessing it would be to us all if 
we could only have some kind of costume 
after the style of the Italian peasants. Pro- 
bably there is no hope for anything reason- 
able in that direction as long as the women 
of the Mabile choose our fashions. At least, 
I would be willing to wear, at a reception or 
other festive occasion, a flowing robe five 
yards long with my feet tied in a double 
bow knot, if I could only be allowed to 
wear a short skirt, light and comfortable, 
reaching to the tops of my shoes, when I 
travel or have anything to do, without being 
stared at as a wild animal just escaped from 
a Zoological Garden. 

Suffice it to say, I have doffed my fine 
suit, and with two light, short skirts, a white 
and « black one, and a thin overdress, I 
came tothe hotel last night in much better 
condition, than on the day before. I advise 
all the women coming here to supply them- 
selves with a costume as light as possible. 
Perhaps it would not be a bad idea to dis- 
guise oneself as a Norwegian peasant or a 
Choctaw Indian woman, in order to be com- 
fortable. 

One more complaint, and I will be peace- 
able for some time. Asthe women have a 
Pavilion of their own, and wish to show the 
world that they are not mere consumers, but 
have industries which entitle them to re- 
spect, why, if they wish to make a show at 
all, is not all the woman's work in the Ex- 
hibition placed in said Pavilion? Why is 
much, and perhaps the majority of the best 
of it, distributed everywhere but in the place 
assigned to it? 

When looking at the animals of Colorado, 
shot, stuffed, and arranged by a woman, I 
asked the gentleman in attendance why the 
collection was not in the Woman’s Depart- 
ment. 

“The people of Colorado would not let 
her,” said he. ‘‘It was too good a show for 
our building.” 

I felt like asking the same question, when 
looking at the magnificent collection of 
laces from Brussels. I dare say the most, 
if not allof it, was made by women. Then 
in the Art Building are placed the choicest 
collection of painting and sculpture by we- 
men. Why did Madame Demorest place 





her fine case of paper patterns in the main 
building? How many of those French 
flowers and specimens of fine ceramic paint- 
ing in the French Department were the re- 
sults of women’s industry? One set of china 
there, which was sold to a Russian restaur- 
ant for $27,000, was painted by a woman. 
In the Chinese Department also was some of 
the finest of the Chinese woman’s work. 

Ido not know the undercurrent of par- 
ticulars, but if the gentlemen had insisted 
upon having some woman's work for com- 
pany, I would have given them carte blanche 
for all the worsted work and patchwork, 
and then have hustled all of the aforesaid 
articles, and many more beside, to the proper 
place. 

Since writing the above I have had a little 
conversation with one of the ladies in 
charge of the Woman's Pavilion. 

‘Why is not all of the woman’s work dis- 
played here?” 

‘*We thought when we began our work,” 
replied she, ‘that all women would have as 
much pride as we in making a creditable 
display. But we were mistaken. We found 
them often petty and whimsical in business 
affairs. In fact, the other day, we saw, in 
the main building, a placard pinned on a 
very admirable piece of womans work, 
which read ‘Honor to this woman, who 
would not consent to display her work 
among the tawdry tinsel-work in the Wo- 
man’s Pavilion.’ Of course we could not 
help exhibitors placing their work where 
they chose, and many preferred to hold a 
second place with the men, rather than a 
first one with the women. We have found 
to our surprise that many women care very 
little for the elevation and dignity of their 
sex.” 

I could not reply, fora moment. I secret- 
ly compared the difference between the 
women who desire the Suffrage, and a prej- 
udiced set of geese, who ought to have lived 
in a harem a thousand yearsago. This was 
to myself, however. I wondered how the 
women in charge of the Pavilion felt on the 
Suffrage question. As Iam a daughter of 
Eve the question was soon asked. 

“Oh, we have been very particular te 
guard against those subjects, wishing to 
confine ourselves to the industries of wo- 
men solely.” 

Said I, ‘‘The two subjects are nearly re- 
lated. At least, one would naturally lead 
to the other, would it not?” 

“Well,” replied she; ‘‘entre nous I cer- 
tainly can see no reason why a woman who 
is taxed should not have the privilege of 
voting if she chooses.” Dor. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

eS 
THE GREAT GRANDMOTHER OF GOVERNOR 
HAYES. 


Chloe Smith was the eldest of nine chil- 
dren, and, becoming the mother of eleven, 
lived to so great an age as to have left 
upon the memory of many surviving grand- 
children and great grandchildren the per- 
sonal impression of her strong and resolute 
character and her rugged Puritan virtues, 
tempered and softened by wsthetic gifts 
amounting almost to genius. It isto her 
that her posterity are fond of ascribing in 
vast measure whatever is best in their hered- 
itary traits, and she certainly merits more 
than passing notice in the most cursory 
characterization of her grandson. Above 
all and first of all, she was deeply religious, 
after the fashion of the days that we now 
think so grim, and she set her duty to God, 
as she knew it, before every earthly con- 
cern and affection. With a devotion almost 
as deep, she dedicated her days to incessant 
work, and her toil often saved the spirit 
that faltered in its religious gloom. She 
rose early and wrought late, as the wife of 
a farmer and innkeeper and the mother of 
eleven children must, and as a woman of 
her temperament would; and she was as 
intolerant of idleness in others as in herself. 
Even the great grandchildren had_ their 
tasks set them in their visits to this invete- 
rate worker, who could not rest from her 
labors after eighty years. She was a famous 
cook, and the triumphs of her skill at 
Thanksgivings and other sufferable holi- 
days, were no less her own pride than the 
solace of her guests. 

But she shone even more in needle-work 
and the now obsolete arts of the wheel and 
loom. ‘She knit more stockings, mittens 
and gloves, wove more rag carpets, spun 
and wove more cloth, elaborated more won- 
derful rugs, lamp-mats and bags than any 
woman of her generation,” writes one of her 
grandsons; and the reminiscence of a grand- 
danghter, at once touching and amusing, 
gives the color of the Puritanism which 
steeped in fear and misgiving the indul- 
gence of such love of beauty as she per- 
mitted herself. ‘I spoke of her passion 
for worsted work. I have heard her say 
that, Saturday afternoon, she put it all into 
her work-basket and pushed it under the 
bed as far as she could; then, taking out her 
prosy knitting-work, she tried to get it all 
out of her mind for Sunday!” Yet she 
was a true artist to this passion; her devices 
in worsted were her greatest delight, and 
she studied them from nature, going into 
her garden and copying leaf or flower she 
meant to embroider. She had an almost 
equal passion for flowers, for which, doubt- 
less, she suffered the same qualms. In her 





old age she kept a diary, which remains to 
her descendants, and completely reflects 
her stern, resolute, duteous, God-fearing, 
yet most tender and loving soul. 

in a sketch of family history, with which 
she prefaces her journals, she laments, with 
a simple pathos which no words can repro- 
duce without the context, her possible error 
in setting work and duty before some other 
things. ‘‘My husband. . . . would some- 
times say, ‘The horse is standing in the 
barn, doing nothing. We will go and ride; 
it’s no matter whether we stop anywhere.’ 
But I would say, ‘I can't leave my work.’ 
So he would not go, or go alone. Oh, now 
I would say to every woman that has a 
good husband, enjoy them while they are 
spared to you, or it will grieve you to the 
heart when it is too late—when all is over!” 
But this cry of regret, in a sorrow as keen 
as if the husband she had lost had been cut 
off in his prime, and not in the fullness of 
his eighty years, is almost the sole expres- 
sion of misgiving, in a diary to which she 
confesses everything, commits every hope, 
fear, doubt, and imparts every mood of her 
soul. The faded pages, recording so vivid- 
ly a type of high character which has 
passed away with the changing order of 
things, are of almost unique interest, but 
this is not the time or place to explore them. 
Work, faith, duty, self-sacrifice, continual 
self-abasement in the presence of the divine 
perfection, are the ideal of life which they 
embody—the New England ideal. It was 
a stern and unlovely thing often in its reali- 
zation; it must have made gloomy weeks 
and terrible Sabbaths; but out of the true 
stuff it shaped character of insurpassable 
uprightness and strength. It is to the in- 
domitable will, the tireless industry, the 
rectitude, the whole ever-vigilant con- 
science, which it fostered in his austere an- 
cestress, that this man of our choice doubt- 
less owes the virtues on which our hopes 
rest. — Howell's Memoir. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


The Memorial of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association asking that ‘‘wo- 
men who are Democrats in principle and 
who possess the qualifications of age, resi- 
dence, and education required of male vot- 
ers, should be invited to attend the primary 
meetings of the party, with an equal voice 
and vote in the nomination of candidates 
and the transaction of business,’’ was ap- 
parently neither distributed among the del- 
egates nor offered in the Convention. Pos- 
itive arrangements had been made with Mr. 
George C. Bean, of Newton, to place a copy 
in the hands of every delegate as he entered 
the hall, and Mr. Bean received 1250 copies 
for that purpose. Copies of the Memorial 
were also received by Mr. A. B. Wentworth, 
of Dedham, who promised to present it, or 
have it presented to the Convention. For 
some reason, as yet unexplained, these agree- 
ments were not fulfilled. In justice to all 
parties these facts must be stated, and the re- 
sponsibility placed where it belongs. It 
would be unjust to hold the Democratic 
party of Massachusetts responsible for its 
silence, since the matter was not brought 
before it. 

Mr. F. W. Bird, of Walpole, in response 
to a private letter from the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, inviting his co-operation, replied in 
the columns of the Boston Herald. This 
communication seems to have been designed 
to prejudice the minds of the Democratic 
delegates, in advance, against the Memorial. 
We will publish Mr. Bird’s letter next week. 

The only allusion to Suffrage in the Dem- 
ocratic platform is as follows: 


That the elective franchise is a right, the exercise 
of which should not be abridged by requiring the pay- 
ment of any money price as a condition. 


In other words, men who are too poor or 
lazy to pay a two-dollar annual poll-tax 
should vote, and govern the women of 
Massachusetts who pay two hundred million 
dollars annually of taxes. 

Such is modern Democracy! — H. B. B. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 
Has President Grant ever called a Dem- 
ocrat into his Cabinet? enquires the New 
York World? Yes; his name was Belknap. 
But he was not by any means a success. 

33,000,000 human beings die annually, 
90,410 per day, 3767 per hour, 62 per minute, 
or over one each second, and yet people, as 
a rule, act as though they were to live here 
always. 

It now appears that the recent tragedy on 
the Tyrolese Alps was the result of domes- 
tic unhappiness, the woman having pur- 
posely leaped over the precipice. She was 
an Englishwoman and her husband a French- 
man. 

The Hon. William H. Sage has given 
$5,000 to Cornell University, to complete 
the grading of the grounds on the west front 
of the northern group of University build- 
ings. The money is to be spent under the 
direction of Prof. Prentiss, the head of the 
botanical department. 

The marriage, at Paris, of Count de Fer- 
sant with Mile. Marie Poirson is announced. 
The bride-groom was a Sub Lieutenant of 
artillery during the last war, and had both 
his legs carried off at Sedan by a cannon- 
ball. The young people were affianced in 














their infancy, and the lady insisted upon 
keeping her word. She is the daughter of 
a very wealthy ship-owner, whilst her hus- 
band has only his cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

A few weeks since,the poor crazy Empress 
Carlotta escaped from the Chateau de Lack- 
en, where she is still undercare. After find- 
ing her, it was difficult to make her return, 
and she was induced to do so at length by 
the stratagem of flinging flowers before her, 
as she is very fond of flowers. 

Change of diet should accompany change 
of weather. When the weather is hot, fish 
may beneficially be substituted for meat to 
a great extent, and fresh or well-cooked 
fruits should be taken instead of pastry or 
hearty desserts. In short, the most simple 
form of diet should be adopted, and all 
powerful stimulants should be avoided, 

Why do I defend an American debutante 
in London? Because I respect Emma Ab- 
bott, both as an artist andas a woman; be- 
cause I know that her health is suffering in 
consequence of unjust attacks; because I 
like to do unto others as I'd be done by; 
and because I think you will publish what 
I write for the love of that brightest jewel— 
fair play.—Kate Field. 

A Biddeford woman, whose great trial is 
that her husband is a Democrat, remarked, 
on the day of the recent Republican dem- 
onstration: ‘‘I will illuminate my house, and 
if my husband puts out the lights, I will 
light them again; if he puts them out the 
second time, I will take one on my head and 
one in each hand and stand at the gate while 
the procession passes, for I’m bound to show 
my colors.” 

“Polygamy in Utah” an original article 
by Mrs. Godbe, of Salt Lake City, which 
appears on our eighth page, is the best arti- 
cle upon the subject we have ever read. 
The writer is qualified by experience, abili- 
ty, and social position to do the subject jus- 
tice. It contains suggestions of practical 
statesmanship of great value. Let no one 
fail to read it carefully. We commend the 
the paper and the subject to the considera- 
tion of the Women’s Congress. 

The great snow-storm which occurred on 
Mount Washington on July 26, wasa genuine 
novelty. The sun had risen bright and clear, 
when suddenly, about six o’clock, it began 
to grow cloudy, and presently the snow fell 
thick and fast, while the wind blew a per- 
fect gale. The storm raged for more than 
an hour, leaving three and a half inches of 
snow upon the rocks. To celebrate the 
event, every one of the visitors, both old 
and young, engaged in the sport of snow- 
balling—a novel scene for midsummer. 

In New York, a few yearsago, an ‘‘Open- 
Air-Fund” was commenced by charitable 
persons for the purpose of giving some ex- 
cursions to the crippled children who are 
cared for at the Institution for the Ruptured 
and Crippled, at Lexington Avenue and 
Forty-second Street. Every Saturday morn- 
ing the spacious and comfortable Park car- 
riages go to the hospital and take the little 
ones to the Central Park. Sometimes the 
excursion is varied bya sail on the lake. 
These trips always delight the poor children; 
and this enterprise is worthy of cordial sup- 
port. 

There is something extremely touching 
in the fidelity with which women fulfil their 
domestic duties even amid the gathering 
shades of insanity. This was shown a few 
days ago in the case of Mrs. Mary Rider, a 
German woman living on Meadow street, 
who left her home on Thursday and has 
not been seen since. She has a husband and 
four children. She is probably insane, as 
she has been, some time before. She pre- 
pared dinner for the family before going, 
provided a large quantity of food, left the 
money convenient to pay the rent, and then 
disappeared. 

Miss Angeline Paolloggi, chief soprano 
singer in the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Columbia, in West Twenty-fifth Street, New 
York, has been melancholy and sad for 
some time past. Early one morning she 
went to her mother, and in great agony told 
her she had swallowed poison, pointing to 
an empty bottle labeled ‘‘Oil of bitter al- 
monds,” and saying that she had taken the 
contents. Then the daughter whispered 
something in her mother’s ear, and both 
fell weeping in each other's arms. Madame 
Paolloggi, who is a French lady, refuses to 
tell what her daughter had revealed. Phy- 
sicians were called, but the young lady died 
within an hour. 

A Buddhist nun in Nanking, aged half a 
century, pleaded in public and private for 
money to build a temple to her favorite god- 
dess, Kwan-yin Buddha. It wasall in vain. 
Finally she caused her lips to be closed by 
a lock which passed through them, and then 
a circular inclosure of bricks with one small 
window was built around her. There she 
stood for several days, resolved to die un- 
less the people gave her the money for the 
temple. A vast throng, touched by her de- 
votion and piety, contributed the funds, and 
she was released from self-imposed impris- 
onment and silence. It is a valuable sug- 
gestion for ladies who find it wearing to coax 
pin-money out of their husband's pockets.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Once when Professor Tyndall was climb- 
ing the Alps, he came to a place where no 





further progress could be made without cut- 
ting steps inthe ice. His guide began to do 
this, but his hand soon showed symptoms 
of freezing. The professor seized some 
snow and commenced rubbing the man’s 
hand violently—the usual course in such 
cases. The chafing was beneficial, but not 
the snow. He afterward learned that snow 
may be used in such cases only where the 
patient is suddenly brought into a warm 
room, to prevent the temperature of the 
frozen part suffering by a violent transition. 
In the cold the rubbing must be without 
snow, ice, or water. The notion of rubbing 
with snow is sufficiently prevalent to be a 
danger in cold weather. Not long ago a 
young Welsh lady, on a high peak of the 
Alps, finding her hand about to freeze, 
rubbed it with snow mixed with brandy. 
The brandy, of course, assisted the freezing, 
and the adventurous lady came near losing 
all chance to grasp her alpenstock again.— 
Harper's Weekly. 

A lady writing from Florida thus sketches 
the state of affairs. ‘“The poor white, cast 
down and despised before the war, has 
risen but little, if any, in the scale of civili- 
zation since. His necessities are small, and 
happiness chiefly consists in plenty of to- 
bacco, now and then some one asking him 
to drink, a seat in the shade at the corner 
shop, and plenty of work for his wife; wives, 
be it said to their praise, are the workers 
here, with more economy, more energy and 
better intellects than the men ever thought 
of acquiring. The blacks here are willing, 
pleasant and obsequious, and about on a 
par, as regards society, with the poor whites. 
Indeed, about the only perceivable differ- 
ence between the two, is that the black will 
steal and will work for his family; the poor 
white seldom does either, first because he is 
too lazy, and second because his wife 
can be made to do it for him; and should 
she die he straightway marries again, and 
the wife may keep right on in No. One's 
path of labor and mistaken duty.” 

Medical journals give an account of ex- 
periments recently made by Dr. Ponza, di 
rector of the lunatic asylum at Alessandria, 
Piedmont, to determine the influence of the 
solar rays on brain diseases. Dr. Ponza, 
having communicated his views to Father 
Secchi, was encouraged to study tke sub- 
ject. In his letter to Dr. Ponza, the Ro- 
man astronomer expressed the opinion that 
the violet rays are of special importance. 
“Violet,” he writes, ‘‘has something melan- 
choly and depressing about it; perhaps vio- 
let light may calm the nervous excitement 
of maniacs.” He then advises Dr. Ponza 
to perform his experiments in rooms with 
stained glass windows, and with the walls 
painted of the same color as the glass panes. 
One patient, who had been afflicted with 
morbid taciturnity, became gay and affable 
after spending three hours in a red chamber; 
another, a maniac, who refused all food, 
asked for breakfast after having stayed 
twenty-four hours in the same red chamber. 
In a blue chamber a highly-excited madman 
became calm in one hour. A patient was 
made to pass the night ina violet chamber; 
on the following day he felt himself cured, 
and has been well ever since.—Popular Sei- 
ence Monthly 

For several months past the good people 
of Portland, Me., have been startled and 
some of them enraptured with the doings 
of a certain ‘‘Katy King,’’ whose marvel- 
ous feats in the materialization business be- 
came a source of general comment and of 
much credulity. Night after night she sat 
in her little ‘‘cabinet” in the corner of her 
parlor, and summoned before the curtain 
the departed friends of those who assembled 
to see her, receiving as a reward for the 
work she did the sum of.-ten dollars. 
Some weeks ago two members of the medi- 
cal profession, who had openly expressed 
their incredulity, were invited to a sitting. 
Again they went, and finally between them- 
selves devised a means of disclosing what 
they were perfectly satisfied was a complete 
fraud. At one end of the cabinet, which 
was formed in a corner of the room by sus- 
pending a curtain from wall to wall, sat one 
of the doctors, very near the seat of the 
medium, who was behind the curtain. At 
the other end sat the second physician, and 
soon a “‘spirit’” appeared, and clasped his 
hand tightly upon hers, not letting her go, 
while the other medical gentleman pulled 
aside the curtain and found the medium 
gone. The spirit shrieked out, ‘‘For heav- 
en's sake let me go!” in the voice of the 
medium, and, to the consternation of those 
present, the meeting was suddenly ad- 
journed; the medium left to dress and re- 
cover herself, and on the following day, 
when the doctors called to see her, they 
were at once informed that she was sick 
and could not be seen. 


BUSINESS - NOTICES, 


A Sense of Weariness 

is often felt by pee who cannot locate any partic- 
ular disease. If they work, it becomes labor; if they 
walk, they soon tire; mental efforts become a burden, 
and even joys are dimmed by the shadow of this weak- 
ness which is cast over their lives. Recourse is had 
sometimes to stimulants of a dangerous character. 
The advice of physicians to refrain from active labor 
fm rareary no happy results. Why? The system is de- 

ilitated and needs to be built up peoeny. PERUVIAN 
Syrup will do this very thing. Like the electric cur- 
rent, it permeates the entire system, and harmonizin 
with the ay ye functions, it raises up the enfeebled, 
and brings the color to the cheek again, and hope to 
the despondent. It does its work promptly and well. 
Sold by all druggists. 1w37 
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_ POETRY. 
“REJECTED.” 


Her little face is white with woe, 
Her downcast eyes are wet; 

She had not meant to grieve him so, 
At least—at least—not yet; 

It was so pleasant to be wooed, 
So hateful to be won,— 

Ah! why should many a merry mood 
End in so drear a one! 

She draws the curtain back and peers 
Ianto the world beyond; 

The garden gleams in flowery tiers, 
The fish leap in the pond, 

Behind there is a misty hill,— 
How gray it all has grown! 

Perhaps it was her father’s will, 
Perhaps it isher own. 

He turns aside—he pleads no more, 
But goes with drooping head; 

A man is often wounded sore 
Who dons a coat of red, 

And so he sadly rides away, 
Slowly o'er hill and plain; 

But, let us hope, some other day 
He will ride back again! 


—E£x. 


a ——- OO: — 


BEN HAZZARD’S GUESTS. 


Ben Hazzard’s hut was smoky and cold, 
Ben Hazzard. half blind. was black and old, 
And he cobbled shoes for his scanty gold. 
Sometimes he sighed for a larger store 
Wherewith to bless the wandering poor; 
For he was not wise in worldly lore, 
The poor were Christ's; he knew no more. 
"Twas very little that Ben could do, 
But he pegged his prayers in many a shoe, 
And only himself and the dear Lord knew. 
Meanwhile he must cobble with all his might 
Till, the Lord knew when—it would all be right, 
For he walked by faith, and not by sight. 
One night a cry from the window came— 
Ben Hazzard was sleepy, and tired, and lame— 
“Ben Hazzard open,” it seemed to say, 
“Give shelter and food, I humbly pray.” 
Ben Hazzard lifted his wooly head 
To listen. ‘Tis awful cold,” he said, 
And his old bones shook in his ragged bed, 
“But the wanderer must be comforted.” 
Out from his straw he painfully crept, 
And over the frosty floor he stept, 
While under the door the snow wreaths swept. 
“Come in. In the name of the Lord,” he cried, 
As he opened the door, and held it wide. 
A milk-white kitten was all he spied, 
Trembling and crying there at his feet, 
Ready todie in the bitter sleet. 
Ben Hazzard, amazed, stared up and down; 
The candles were out in all the town; 
The stout house-doors were carefully shut, 
Safe bo! were all but old Ben's hut. 
“I thought that somebody called,”’ he said; 
“Some dream or other got into my head. 
Come, then, poor pussy, and share my bed.” 
But first he sought for a rusty cup, 
And gave his guest a generous sup. 
Then out from the storm, the wind and the sleet, 
Puss joyfully lay at old Ben's feet. 
Truly, it was a terrible storm, 
Ben feared he should nevermore be warm. 
But just as he began to be dozy, 
And puss was purring soft and cozy, 
A voice called faintly before his door: 
“Ben Hazzard, Ben Hazzard, help, I implore! 
Give drink, and a crust from out your store.” 
Ben Hazzard opened his sleepy eyes, 
And his full-moon face showed great surprise. 
Out from his bed he stumbled again. 
Teeth chattering with neuralgic pain, 
Caught at the door in the frozen rain. 
“Comein. Inthe name of the Lord,’ he said, 
“With such as I have thou shalt be fed.”” 
Only a little black dog he saw, 
Whining and shaking a broken paw, 
“Well, well,” cried Ben Hazzard, “I must have 
dreamed; 
But verily like a voice it seemed, 
Poor creature,”’ he added, with a husky tone, 
His feet so cold they seemed like stone, 
“Thou shalt have the whole of my marrow-bone.”’ 
He went to the cupboard, and took from the shelf 
The bone he had saved for his very self. 
Then, after binding the broken paw 
Half dead with cold went back to his straw. 
Under the ancient blue bedquilt he crept, 
His conscience was white, and again he slept. 
But again a voice called, both loud and clear: 
‘*‘Ben Hazzard, for Christ's sweet sake come here!” 
Once more he stood at the open door, 
And looked abroad, as he looked before. 
This time, full sure, ‘twas a voice he heard; 
But all that he saw was a storm-tossed bird, 
With weary pinion and beaten crest, 
And ared blood-stain on its snowy breast. 
“Come in. In the name of the Lord,” he said, 
Tenderly raising the drooping head, 
And, tearing his tattered robe apart, 
Laid the cold bird on his own warm heart. 
The sunrise flashed on the snowy thatch, 
Asan angel lifted the wooden latch. 
Ben woke in a flood of golden light, 
And knew the voice that had called all night. 
And steadfastly gazing, without a word 
Beheld the messenger from the Lord. 
He said to Ben with a wonderous smile, 
The three guests sleeping all the while: 
“Thrice happy is he that blesseth the poor, 
The humbleset creatures that sought thy door. 
For Christ’s sweet sake thou hast comforted.” 
“Nay, "twas not so much,” Ben humbly said, 
With a rueful shake of his old gray head. 
‘Who giveth all of his scanty store 
In Christ's dear name, can do no more. 
Behold, the Master, who waiteth for thee, 
Saith: ‘Giving to them, thou hast given to Me.’ ” 
Then, with heaven's light white on his face, “Amen 
I come in the name of the Lord,” said Ben. 
“Frozen to death,” the watchman said, 
When at last he found him in his bed, 
With a smile on his face so strange and bright; 
He wondered what old Ben saw that night. 
Ben's lips were silent, and never told, 
He has gone up higher to find his gold. 
—Anna P. Marshallin Congregationalist. 








THE LAST WISH OF A _ 
SLAVE. 


BY ORRA LANGHORNE, 


Uncle Billy was always a character in the 
family. How well I remember his short, 
active figure, and the mingled affection and 
awe with which we children regarded him. 
He was given to my mother when she was 
married, and drove the carriage in which 
the bridal party perfermed the five days’ 
journey which the hundred miles’ ride over 
the muddy roads of the time required. 
What wonderful changes have come since 





that day. The children of that fair bride 
rush over the road with the iron horse, 
while the descendants of that humble, faith- 
ful slave are free men and citizens. What 
is in store for the next generation? Per- 
haps they shall govern the currents of the 
air and ride upon the wings of the wind. 
Perhaps the African of that day, forgetting 
that his race has been enslaved, shall carry 
Republican principles to his native land and 
behold her rise to a place of power among 
the nations! 

Coming from “Ole Virginny,” as Uncle 
Billy always proudly stated, he and the rest 
of my mother's servants looked down upon 
the inhabitants of their new home in West- 
ern Virginia, because, I suppose, there were 
but few slaves in that part of the country, 
and though the place was a thriving village 
in the midst of a fertile valley, perhaps the 
air of prodigal hospitality and lavish ex- 
pense to which they had been accustomed 
was lacking in their new surroundings. 

Like all negroes, Uncle Billy despised 
what they termed ‘poor white trash,” name- 
ly, such persons as were unable to own or 
hire servants and were forced to work with 
their hands. In my childhood we lived in 
a brick house on the banks of a little stream, 
which flowed in and out through the streets 
of the town. Just behind our house the 
banks were very steep, and a bridge spanned 
the brook some twenty feet above the chan- 
nel. One of the earliest and best remem- 
bered scenes in my life was of a crowd of 
people on the bridge, where Uncle Billy had 
gotten into a fierce quarrel with a white 
mechanic who lived near us. Just as my 
father was summoned to the spot by the 
cries of the other servants, the white man 
swore he would ‘‘beat that nigger for his 
impudence,” and Uncle Billy threw himself 
like a tiger upon him and instantly sprang 
with him in his arms over the parapet on the 
rocks below. A scream rose from every 
woman present, and every one rushed to the 
brink of the stream, fearing that one or both 
of the combatants had been killed; but both 
had escaped unhurt, and, like the man and 
the bear in the old story, each seemed con- 
tent with his efforts and were slowly mov- 
ing off in opposite directions. 

A loud murmur arose in the crowd to 
“thang the nigger,” and my father, who se- 
cretly admired Uncle Billy's pluck, hastily 
improvised a message to the farm, and stern- 
ly bidding him mount his riding horse, 
which stood at the door, sent him out of the 
town and managed to dispense with his ser- 
vices until the affair had blown over. 

Combining the various duties of wood- 
cutter, gardener and carriage-driver, Uncle 
Billy was withal a famous cook, though he 
disliked very much to exercise that talent, 
and his natural testiness always increased to 
positive ill-humor when the sickness of the 
cook, or any unusual occasion, required his 
services in that department, and my mother 
often said laughingly that she did not know 
whether to be glad or sorry when ske sat 
down to one of Uncle Billy’s finely prepared 
dinners, as the present enjoyment was 
spoiled by his prospective grumbling for 
many days after. 

I well remember the wrath upon his coun- 
tenance when the unexpected arrival of some 
friends and the illness of the cook’s infant 
called Uncle Billy’s services into requisition, 
and I was dispatched to the wood pile to de- 
liver my mother’s orders for dinner, which 
I fancy she did not care to give herself; and 
I can distinctly recall the indignant manner 
in which the old man shook his head, as he 
laid aside his axe and prepared to go to the 
barn for fowls. Nothing more was heard 
from the kitchen, until a most savory and 
comfortable meal was placed upon the table, 
and I noticed the smile with which my 
mother received the numerous compliments 
of her friends, as they discussed the dainty 
viands spread so lavishly before them, and 
congratulated their hostess on having such 
a cook. 

But late that night we were all surprised 
by Uncle Billy's appearing, with an unusu- 
ally gentle and submissive air, at the nur- 
sery door, and my mother, who was deeply 
attached to the old man, hastily bade him 
come in and tell his troubles. ‘I didn’t 
think I'd say nothing "bout it,” said Uncle 
Billy in his'sturdy tones, ‘‘but ’pears like I’s 
*bleeged to. You see, Mistus, I was mad 
when I went to de barn for dem chickens, 
and de fust thing I done was to clap the big 
door to on my right hand an’ cut de eend of 
my little finger clean off. I was so mad 
‘bout gittin’ dinner I jest picked it up and 
put it in my pocket, and did not say nothin’; 
but when I done clean up de kitchen I stuck 
de eend on and tied it with a rag, but it do 
hurt drefful bad.” 

Uncle Billy narrowly escaped lockjaw, 
and my mother nursed him faithfully 
through the long and weary illness that fol- 
lowed. 

Those by-gone years seem like a dream 
now, and Uncle Billy in the blue cloth coat, 
with brass buttons, which he always wore 
when driving the carriage, or on Sundays, 
is always one of the prominent figures in 
the scenes which memory brings before me, 
and over which a cloud of darkness seemed 
to fall like a pall when the hour came in 
which our young mother, the central figure 
of all pictures of pleasure to us, was borne 
away to her long home, in the prime of 
youth and womanhood. Uncle Billy, who 





was separated from all his early friends and 
his own people, loved her as his own child, 
and seemed to pine away after she was 
gone. He seemed to have lost all his spirit, 
and the other servants, whom he had al- 
ways kept in awe of him, began to whisper 
to us and to each other that the old man 
‘‘was not long for this world.” 

The winter he died was a gloomy one to 
us all; the shadow of the great sorrow that 
had befallen us hung over the house, and it 
was like opening a fresh wound when we 
were summoned to the death-bed of the old 
and faithful servant, who was so soon call- 
ed to follow his loved mistress to the spirit- 
land. The whole family had collected 
around the old man, and his eyes wandered 
from the dusky faces of his fellow-servants 
and rested lovingly on the children who 
had grown up around his knees, and seem- 
ed dearer than all of the earth to him. He 
was far from the scenes of his youth—none 
of his kindred or friends were near—and he 
turned piteously to my father, who stood 
beside him: 

“What is it, Billy?” said my father. 
“Is there anything I can do for you?” 

‘Yes, master,” said the old man, feebly. 
‘I is got one wish, and it ‘pears like I can’t 
die till my heart is at rest "bout dat.” 

‘‘What is it?” said papa, tenderly. ‘You 
know there is nothing that I would not do 
for you:” 

‘‘Master,” said the dying man, rousing 
himself and fixing his gaze firmly on my 
father’s face, ‘‘I wants to be free! I have 
been a slave all my life, and now I want to 
die free!” 

My father looked much hurt. ‘Why, 
Billy,” he said, ‘‘have you been ill-treated ; 
have I ever been harsh; has any one been 
nnkind to you?” 

‘‘No, dear master, no,” said the old man, 
with faltering tones. ‘‘I loves you; you 
has been de kindest master in de world; an’ 
I loved my blessed mistress, what’s gone to 
glory; an’ I loves ebry one of dese chillun 
—I ain’t got nothin’ else to love—but I is 
been wantin’ to be free all my life, and now 
Ican do no more work, an’ your poor ole 
nigger is enterin’ on eternity, and ain’t no 
use to nobody. Please, master, set me 
free!” 

My father hastily ordered writing mate- 
rials to be brought—for he saw that life 
was fast ebbing—and, making out the nec- 
essary papers as quickly as he could, hand- 
ed them to Uncle Billy, who pressed them 
to his lips and his heart, then fixing his eyes 
with a loving confident gaze on my father’s 
face, said: 

‘‘Read it, master.” 

My father read the paper aloud, and 
handed it back. 

No sound was heard in the room but the 
labored breathing of the old man. ‘‘Thank 
you, master,” he said at last, gasping out 
the words—‘‘thank you,—master.” 

A few more deep-drawn sighs, a few last 
struggles, and the paper fluttered no longer 
on his breast. The last wish was fulfilled 
—the slave was free.— Christian Union, Sep- 
tember 9th, 1874. 
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TRUE WOMANLY WORK. 


We have before us a little square, paper- 
covered book, entitled, ‘The Fourth Year 
of the Creche,” sent us from England. It 
is the last Annual Report of an institution 
organized and sustained by a Christian wo- 
man, and familiarly known by those who 
do not understand the French name, as the 
Baby's Home, or, Mrs. Hilton’s Nursery. 

Its object is to relieve toiling mothers of 
anxious care about their little ones while 
they are out at day’s work. The children 
are brought in the morning, and taken home 
at night, or in other cases, brought on 
Monday morning and taken out on Satur- 
day noon, when the mothers, who are em- 
ployed in factories, have a half holiday. 

When the little living bundles are depos- 
ited, one by one, in the early morning, 
there is work enough for the matron, her 
assistant, and the four or five young nurses 
on hand to receive them. The rows of 
large metal basins on the low stands are 
ready, and the washing and dressing com- 
mences. Then comes the breakfast of 
bread and milk, and after that the toys for 
those who play, the cribs for those who 
need anap. These cribs or cots stand in a 
row, against a wall bright with colored pic- 
tures, and at the heads of many of them 
are inscribed the names of the donors and 
sustainers. 

On the wall of the staircase, hanging in a 
current of fresh air, one may notice row 
after row of blue check bags. These con- 
tain the clothes in which the children are 
brought in the morning, which are replaced 
by clean garments after the morning's bath, 
and thus aired and sweetened to be put on 
again when the mothers take them home at 
night. 

The women pay two pence—English cur- 
rency, of course,—daily, a merely nominal 
charge, not approaching the real cost of 
this kindly care. But it is as much as they 
are able to pay, and enough to stimulate 
their ambition and make them feel the 
worth of the favor they receive. 

Connected with the Creche, a word which 
means crib, manger and cradle all in one, 
is an Infirmary for the sick babies, a Home 
for deserted and orphaned ones, a Working- 








| Man’s Reading and Coffee Room for the 
| fathers, and a Servant’s Home. 

How beautiful such a charity appears! 
How becoming to Christianity! How sea- 
sonable to the relief to the poor, hardwork- 
ing mother! What a blessing to the inno- 
cent, helpless babies! Would that every 
section of New York had its Creche, with 
its love-provided crib and porringer, with 
sunshine, pure air and flowers and _ bright- 
ness for the nurslings of the poor. We can 
conceive of no work more in harmony with 
the Divine will, more in sympathy with the 
heart of Infinite tenderness, than this. 

As we perused this charming narrative, 
we seemed to hear the voice that spoke 
once by the shores of the Sea of Galilee, 
saying, ‘*Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones.” *‘*Whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my name receiveth 
me.”—Home Guardian. 
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AN IOWA WOMAN AT THE EXPOSITION. 





Epirors JournaL:—Like most of the 
dwellers of our land, I have come to see 
the ‘great Centennial show.” Sixteen hun- 
dred miles, or one-half the continent, I 
have traversed todo so. To say the display 
is grand, but feebly expresses it. It is in- 
deed grand in artistic talent, in mechanical 
genius, in industrial art. In fact, so grand 
that my pen cannot depict it. I only wish 
all could see it for themselves; for such a 
view of inventive skill, from all parts of 
the earth, cannot but make one cosmopoli- 
tan in views and sympathies. 

Of course your readers, those of them 
who do not visit here, wish to know about 
Woman’s display in the Woman’s Pavilion. 
It is not, I must say, what I should be 
pleased to see. But I discover that her 
chief work is not placed in the Woman's 
Pavilion, but is found in Machinery Hall 
and other places. Therefore she deserves 
more credit than she gets. There she runs 
a steam engine, and has struck for higher 
wages. But another competent woman 
was found to take herplace. Her exquisite 
workmanship in Swiss watch-making is ex- 
hibited. Hersewing-machine work is here, 
too, in marvelous designs of fancy and 
embroidery. But many of the active Suf- 
fragists refused to take any part in this cel- 
ebration of the birth of the Nation’s free- 
dom as inconsistent with the spirit of resist- 
ance to the oppression and ignominious ty- 
ranny which binds them to-day as it bound 
our forefathers a hundred years ago, and 
with the rebellion which they celebrate to- 
day. 

Here I am reminded of a picture I exam- 
ined with great pleasure this morning, by 
Kaufman, of Washington, D. C.; ‘The 
Era of Investigation.” The effects of elec- 
tricity upon man—how the deep waters 
and the wilderness bear witness to its won- 
derful influence. We here look at the 
progress of the steam cars and the tele- 
graph, and see pictured Man’s amazement, 
as he gazes awe-struck. The ‘‘Era of Wo- 
man’s Investigation” is about dawning, too; 
and as she views the great future that 
lies before her with power unfolding to 
grasp her opportunity, Woman says in her 
heart and soul with Victor Hugo, that ‘This 
19th century is Woman’s Century.” The 
Seventy-six Club of Woman Journalists is 
a delightful retreat. Here you feel a com- 
mon sympathy with your co-laborers of the 
quill, an interchange of thought that is 
pleasant. 

I would say to all ladies who are in any 
way connected with the Press, do not fail 
to call and record your name and enjoy the 
hospitality of the Seventy-six Club. 

On Thursday of this week, the Pnnsyl- 
vania Railroad Company have tendered this 
“club” a free ride to Atlantic City and re- 
turn. The club is already grateful for 
past favors of this kind to the railroad com- 
panies this summer. <A few weeks ago they 
enjoyed an excursion to Cape May, by sim- 
ilar hospitality. 

The work the editors of the JOURNAL are 
most deeply interested in has its votaries 
here. One lady said yesterday that her 
heart and work were chiefly in Suffrage. 
Another said, ‘‘I work for Woman’s eleva- 
tion in science and art.” Another said, ‘‘I 
am laboring for her physical and moral 
well-being.” Butin whatever form her ele- 
vation comes, it all tends to one thing—her 
political and social enfranchisement. 

On my way here, I visited friends in Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, and found the ladies there 
awake and earnest in the Suffrage work. 

Yours in the hope that Woman’s milleni- 
um is near its dawn, H. 8. Wi1cox. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

—__e eo _—____—__ 
BENEFIT OF HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS. 





One hundred years have rolled away, and 
our beloved land stands upon the threshold 
of anew century. Looking back through 
its history, there are many chapters of the 
past which may teach lessons of wisdom 
for the future. In the march of progress 
the work of Woman Suffrage has kept pace 
with the political and social reforms of the 
day. In this avenue of labor, if at times 
the way has been obstructed by obstacles, 
the indomitable perseverance and unabated 
energy of a few have overcome them, and 
pressing with renewed zeal toward the glo- 





rious end, they have never turned from the 





toilsome path which leads to it. The fail- 
ure in the speedy accomplishment of this 
work lies not in the inability of the labor- 
ers, but in the magnitude of the task they 
have undertaken. 

It is unnecessary to review the arguments 
for or against this cause, which are familiar 
to all; but while looking forward to success, 
it is well to employ those agencies most 
potent to advance the work. , There is none 
which will prove more helpful than the ed- 
ucation of our girls who are growing into 
womanhood. In no surer way will public 
sentiment be brought up to a high standard, 
than by a careful and judicious training of 
the minds of the young women to a proper 
estimate of the moral, social and _ political 
rights which belong to them, as individuals 
and citizens. There are many in the land 
who neither possess nor have a desire for a 
knowledge of the laws which constitute the 
government, simply because they have not 
been educated either to feel the responsi- 
bility which rests upon them, or the impor- 
tance of the political issues on themselves 
and their posterity. 

In pursuing a course of instruction, our 
girls have been taught that between their 
brothers and themselves there should be a 
wide difference in the selections of studies 
and in the method of application. By read- 
ing Dr. Clarke’s book, which treats so ably 
and satisfactorily of the education of the 
sexes, it is not difficult to understand why 
there has been this diversity in the choice 
of the higher branches, and in the mode of 
acquiring the knowledge they contain. Let 
us rejoice in this one encouraging feature, 
which is yearly proving the falsity of the 
doctrine which would exclude Woman 
from college privileges, on the presumption 
that her constitution is physically and men- 
tally unable to undergo the curriculum 
of required study. The number of wit- 
nesses will increase when girls are allowed 
the same amount of open-air exercise as 
boys, developing, like them, a strong, 
healthy frame, which is the best condition 
for a sound mind. " 

This wide diffusion of knowledge among 
the young women is awakening them to new 
ideas, and, if they are properly directed, 
will lead to desirable results, the influence 
of which will be felt alike in the social cir- 
cle and in the political world. While the 
son is taught to respect the rights of Wo- 
man, let us not forget that it is equally im- 
portant to instruct the daughter in the same 
principles. Let her be educated to feel the 
needs of the times, and to labor with earn- 
estness for the accomplishment of that end, 
which will enable her to have joint power 
in reforming the laws by which she is now 
governed without her consent. Let her see 
that intemperance and immorality in do- 
mestic and social life, and fraud and decep- 
tion in political affairs, will only be lessened, 
when she is permitted to cast her vote in the 
ballot-box; and will she not employ those 
means leading to that end? 

If the past has failed to impress upon 
the minds of American women the impor- 
tance of these truths, the necessity of a just 
government, and the representation of Wo- 
man as well as Man, which is the only 
method of rendering it such, shall not the 
future strive for an improvement? If the 
right education of our girls will lead to re- 
sults of practical value, is not such cultiva- 
tion a duty? Let us consider carefully 
the feasibility of such a course, and judge 
whether there is not, in this way, an oppor- 
tunity to fill the ranks of earnest workers 
in the cause of Woman Suffrage. 

Woburn, Mass. N. L. E. 


ee 
4 PLEA FOR CHARITY. 


Amid all the progress being made towards 
full enlightenment there is still ample room 
for the enfolding of charity in a sweeter, 
fuller, broader sense than many of us under- 
stand it. 

A man in our midst commits a murder. 
It is an outrage on our common humanity. 
Public opinion sets against him. He is a 
monster. He is not fit to breathe the same 
airas we. ‘Hanging is too good for him.” 
The majesty of law is extolled and a grim 
satisfaction seems to be taken in the fact 
that he is to be made a public example. We 
have thought as we have listened to expres- 
sions so revengeful and revolting to our 
better nature, that the speakers would de- 
sist could they realize how much of the 
murderous spirit of the criminal they were 
displaying. 

It is no wonder that a community is stirred 
to its depths by the terrible disclosures that 
almost daily confront us. The possibilities 
of evil that exist in human nature are fright- 
ful. Thus made patent, they still the pulses 
and blanch the cheek with horror. But if 
the matter was viewed rightly, the predom- 
inent feeling would be grief. Instead of 
bitter, heartless denunciations, there would 
be plenteous tears shed over the saddest 
sight in the moral universe, the wreck of a 
soul! 

“Wherein thou judgest another, thou 
condemnest thyself.” Does not such a one 
belong to our common family? Can we by 
any process subtract him from the sum-total 
of humanity? Have we not the germs of 
evil which nursed into life by circumstan- 
ces favorable to their growth would sub- 
merge our better natures also? Is not the 
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culprit a part of ourselves, who stands con- 
demned before an earthly tribunal, his con- 
science and his God? Itmay be, that to the 
unerring vision of the All-seeing, we are in 
some way guiltyashe. When all thesubtile, 
mysterious intricacies of our lives are at last 
adjusted by our Judge, we may find that 
weighed in the balance with him we are equal. 

Let us cultivate a spirit of infinite pity. 
This soul was created with untold capaci- 
ties for good. It once lay innocent and 
beautiful in its mother’s arms. Angels 
smiled upon its unfolding life. All the vast 
forces of evil were unknown. By a long 
train of causal forces, which no human in- 
tellect can rightly guage, its finer capacities 
have been turned into dark, hideous chan- 
nels. A baleful miasmic influence has risen 
and flooded the entire being. Enough of 
the impress of Divinity remains to show to 
his wretched consciousness, by contrast, the 
terrible ruin which has been wrought. e- 
fore him yawns a dishonored grave. The 
fires of remorse consume him. Is it not a 
sight over which heaven and earth might 
weep? Wesay—‘‘He ought to have resisted 
the evil propensities of his nature.” Un- 
doubtedly,—but we are too imperfect to say 
ought but the prayer from our hearts, ‘‘Lead 
us not into temptation.” 

When we forget the attitude most be- 
coming to us, let us turn our eyes for a mo- 
ment to the stainless One dying on Calvary. 
Beside him isa man with a soul blacker than 
Egyptian darkness in contrast with the 
white, unsullied purity of his own. We 
cannot understand fully the infinite distance 
between the dying Christ and the dying 
criminal. 

‘Lord, remember me when thou comest 
info thy kingdom.” Even his case is not 
hopeless. The Maker's image though de- 
faced and blurred and almost blotted out, 
again asserts its superiority over the dark 
powers of sin. Outwardly there is no re- 
deeming quality. In the eyes of the lookers 
on he is only ahardened wretch and the 
world will be well rid of him, But the in- 
finite tenderness and clear spiritual vision 
of Jesus, recognize a soul that shall shine 
in the firmament of Heaven, as a star whose 
luster has been for a moment dimmed. ‘‘To- 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

Are we excusing crime? Are we advoca- 
ting a dangerous leniency? ‘‘The disciple 
isnot above his Master.” If we recognize 
our true selves we will lay our fingers on 
our lips and say, ‘‘Who am I that I should 
lift up my voice in bitterness?” Only in 
ignorance do we wrap around ourselves the 
mantle of self-righteousness. In the fallen 
one we see our brother and sister. Even 
they may at last reach out to the loving 
Christ. Through the intercession and love 
of one Common Lord, we may yet meet 
many of the fallen and the outcasts, ‘‘clothed 
and in their right minds.” a A 


= ee 


A WOMAN WHO WANTS TO VOTE. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—My indignation in 
regard to the unrepresented taxation of wo- 
men is too great for me to keepsilence. I 
do not know that you will care to print the 
accompanying article, but 1 shall have the 
satisfaction of feeling that I have done some- 
thing to prevent such judicial robbery. The 
most ignorant sot in town can vote away the 
money of intelligent women. I told one 
widow, when she was relating her wrongs, 
that I was glad of it. I only wished that 
every woman who was indifferent in regard 
to the ballot could be brought to see the 
necessity in just as clear a light. It is the 
only way to make some people understand 
why women ought to vote. Yours truly, 

Mary E. Litt e, M. D. 
OR te HN a Se 
“THE DEVIL AND HIS WIFE” ---THE 
TRIBUNE SALOON. 





One of the recent hot weather excite- 
ments in New York was occasioned by the 
appearance of a young man npon the street 
promenading in front of the new Tribune 
building, bearing a square transparency, 
upon the sides of which were the follow- 
ing inscriptions in red letters: “Shame on 
you; Beware of the Devil and his wife, Rum 
and Tobacco.” Efforts were made to buy 
off the young man, but he persistently con- 
tinued to promenade, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the Zrijune lager-beer saloon pro- 
prietors, Koster & Bial. Firally, Mr. Bial 
organized a small procession of five of his 
Dar-keepers and attendants to follow the 
young man in single file with beer barrels, 
brewers’ placards, and a caricature, ‘‘Olive 
Spotter,” on their shoulders. 

The novel exhibition soon drew a crowd, 
when a policeman appeared and arrested 
all the promenaders on a charge of ‘‘breach 
of the peace.” Mr. Bial, who accompanied 
the prisoners to the Oak street station house, 
was strongly reprimanded by Captain Wil- 
liams, who expressed regret that he could 
not lock him (Bial) up also. The trans- 
parency-bearer announced that he had been 
employed by Mr. H. C. Dexter. The Syn 
refers to him as ‘‘a martyr to the cause of 
temperance,” and adds: 

“If Jay Gould thinks by immuring him 
ina dungeon to stop the protests of the 
temperance people against the Tridune rum- 
shop, he makes a great mistake. The per- 
secution of this youthful teetotal standard- 
bearer will rouse indignation in the temper- 
ance ranks, and we should not be surprised 
to hear of many volunteers for the danger- 
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ous post of pickets over against the Tribune 
rum-shop. That gin palace is an eyesore 
to all Horace Greeley’s old comrades of the 
temperance army. They watch the crowds 
who drink there, and hang their heads in 
shame and sorrow; and they contemplate 
them, as they stagger out, with horror and 
distress. Is it for this that the cold-water 
Greeley labored? Did he found his Tribune 
to give succor and habitation to a rum seller? 
Shall the tall tower be called his monu- 
ment when it rests on rum-barrels?—Er. 


— oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


Epirors JourRNAL:—Absence from the 
city prevented my sooner acknowledging 
your letter of July 27th, but our Primary 
meetings had all been held before that date. 
We are always ready to do anything to ad- 
vance the cause of Woman Suffrage, but 
such an experiment as the printed slips 
propose, would be more difticult to try in 
Indiana than im Massachusetts. Yet in 
every announcement for Republican meet- 
ings during this campaign, I have noticed— 
“Ladies especially invited;" and before 
long the propriety of women attending the 
Primaries may also appear. 

Ido not remember the time when I did 
not want to vote, but never before have I 
felt it so bitter a thing to be denied the right 
as I now do. I want to help elect Gover- 
nor Hayes. Never since the war has party 
spirit run so high as it now does here, but 
the remnants of the “Liberal” party and 
the ‘‘Green Back men” are likely to make a 
Republican victory very difficult to achieve. 

Last night our old friend, George W. 
Julian, made his great speech for ‘*Tilden 
and Hendricks,” in our city. He was es- 
corted from his hotel to the Opera House 
by a band of Irish Democrats and notorious 
copperheads. 

It is too bad. I feel it to be inexcusable, 
although I cannot doubt that he believes he 
is doing his duty. We will send you his 
speech in full. I have the greatest regard 
for Mr. and Mrs. Julian. They are our 
neighbors, and have made our life here 
more enjoyable. I am grieved so to differ 
from them, because people not unfrequently 
consider a political antagonist as a personal 
enemy. 

Should nothing happen to prevent, I am 
coming to the Annual Meeting to renew my 
strength and try to arrange for a conven- 
tion here in the early winter. Then we 
hope to do something with our Legislature, 
if we can secure help from some of you in 
the East. Maria N. McKay. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


PUND'S EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


Tho People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


SN ee a 

“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 

» Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
fiammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cnre, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
Taunent cure, 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), hil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manr«r of 
skin diseases, 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. e 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains. 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Col.c, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of uction is wile,and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, apd you 
will never be without it. bila 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepure it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. ‘This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and i:: the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 








HISTOUY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pampidet fori, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 





OPENING OF 


A New Retail 


Carpet Store !! 


44 Washington, 130, Hanover, & 76 Union Sts., 
BOSTON. 


(Store lately occupied by Harris, Chipman & Co.) 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON 


WILL OFFER TO THE PUBLIC 


SEPrPrTEmMBER ath, 


a Full and Handsome Line of 


AMERICAN CARPETS. 


Made by them at the 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, PHILADELPHIA; 
COMPRISING: 


WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELLS, 


THREE PLY, EXTRA SUPERS, SUPERFINES, 
FINES, WOOL DUTCH, STAIR CARPETS, 


BEST BODY BRUSSELLS, 5 Frames............ .. 
6 55 0a chen eckhindsesed cecdednesnevasenese 


VELVETS 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS........ 


OE sh ckseneiitandtins weetiae wediaceceekeiiennetins 






RUGS, MATS. &c., &c., &c. 


$kved Sense seRedeaneesseneaaan $1.75. Usual price $2.25. 
ieee: sacucneseeudsaenxebeoded $3.00. Usual price $3.75. 


Usual price $3.00. 
Usual price $1.40. 
Usual price $1.15. 
Usual price $1.00. 


osngpeckaqdsasienendacensin 75e. Usual price 0c. 


ALL OTHER GOODS equally low, being offered at First Cost, MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 4weow37 
A handsome line of BODY BRUSSELS at $1.50. 








* 
Dr. C. W. Calkins, 

Solong and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m30 

i Preserve this notice. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
ogreees by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. ang persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 

nested to call. 

Idness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, fromold age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Strect Boston, 
12m15 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS, M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ye Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 





Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss HH. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explained. 
$2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
er" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 

mice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERLINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is oases adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 


The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 
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OF 
G&G. B. ULLMAN & CO'S, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50 White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, Ww cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 2 cts. 
50 cards one name, 5O cts. 


We have over one hundred styles 
25 for 30 cents or 50 
MOURNING CARD for 50 cents. Sample 
or 3 cent stamp. 
IN ORDER 
to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, ineluding snowflake, Marhle, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &e., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS, Jn ordering say you want a 
‘general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 


mixed, for $1. 
Ae. Se r] y Yy _ 
AGENTS WANTED 

in every town ard city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 

uality with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 
tf an agert sends us a $2 order keep back price paid 
for the outfit. 


SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble. Enamel, Repp. Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a 2-column paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full particulars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
3m25 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o0’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars a month. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to2 P. M. and from 5P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 Medical Director. 


Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 





Increases in P 

AY year, and 
For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
SISYLE is acknowledyed THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTUERD SOLELY BY 








FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
a. best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Beste, 
12m13 


T r T TE’Y Our new meth- 
W OR kK AN D MON EY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything befere it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHA 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 
TS same quantity and quality contained in one 


4 of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, —_ 
24w4. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoOoMmMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 





tfl 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
few doors trom Trement'sire’, § BOStOL, 
&2™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 


Office hours from 104 Mm. to Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf7 





DUEUCALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asa’td pictures, 60 cla, They are Heads, Seedenees, Animals, 
Virda, Insects, Flowers, Autnion Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cta, 5 50for60 cts, Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 


J.W. BUACE c& CO. 
333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U.S. Vessels, Landscape Views, 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank gmets our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAINTINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
tf31 


CALIFORNIA 

« alien o 

THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 

Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in LLLINOIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 


MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALLPOR- 
NiA and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN IuuiNots, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLtorapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and Min- 
NEsoTa, and for MAvIsON, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.utu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore lute, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction, 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
-_ other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

ew York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
fouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, MARVIN Hvuertitt, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 

Eastern. | 
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POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 


Epirors JourNAL:—While visiting my 
friend, Mrs. Severance, at Los Angeles, I 
came upon copies of your paper. It was a 
happy thing for me—I found so much in 
them that ministered to my peculiar needs. 

The thought deepens upon me, day by 
day and year by year, that through women 
only, can Woman best be emancipated, 
elevated, and blessed. Yours is a Woman’s 
paper, and one that has taken up the cause 
of women nobly and bravely. It knows 
no sect, and its object seems to be, to estab- 
lish between women a better understanding. 
To such a paperI can say “God speed— 
there is need for such as you!” An era 
has dawned in the history of the world, 
which will call forth, as never before, the 
latent power of Woman. Latent—for the 
power has always been there, waiting for 
circumstances to develop it. In this cen- 
tennial year, much will be accomplished in 
the way of progress by women, individual- 
ly and collectively, and this is only the 
dawning of their higher usefulness. 

Faith, devotion, and religious sentiment, 
being more universally the attributes of 
women, they must of necessity be more 
persistent, and more courageous too, in 
moral controversy, than men are. Getting 
their light and support from within, they 
have not the temptation that men have, to 
seek supporters through political finesse. 

Women can do more also as ministers of 
the gospel, and in missionary work, in con- 
verting the heathen to the love of God, and 
the doubter back to belief in prayer and faith 
in the wisdom of an all-wise Creator, than 
men can, For the nature of Woman, as a 
rule, is religious; and when her heart is in 
the work, she must reach the hearts of 
others through her efforts, ‘‘What leaveth 
the heart will reach other hearts,” is a true 
maxim. 

Events seem to be culminating through- 
out the civilized world, which in their very 
nature press Woman forward. In self-de- 
fense she is compelled to speak, and enter 
protest against laws and customs which 
may be time-honored, but have no other 
claim to be respected. Even the women of 
India are rejoicing in the privilege of ap- 
pearing unveiled in public. Let us hope 
that it was in response to an effort of their 
own, that the veils were removed from 
their faces, and let us, as women of Amer- 
ica, give encouragement to any woman, and 
to all women who are seeking to remove 
the masks of error and superstition every- 
where, anywhere! 

While in England, I took some pains to 
learn of the efforts that were being made 
there by women, to improve their social 
and political condition. Time-honored 
custom has so long been their ruler, that it 
is with difficulty that English women can 
break its bands. I remarked to a friend of 
mine, a woman of broad views, and thor- 
oughly well-informed upon all subjects, 
while conversing about Woman Suffrage in 
England, ‘‘You must come round to the 
opinion that Woman Suffrage in England 
will be the only lever by which to pry up, 
and out, the wrongs to women that obtain 
here.” She did not see it then. She does 
now; as an extract from a letter received 
from her a few weeks since will show. 

Lonpvon W. 

My Dear FRIEND :—. So far as my 
observation has gone, I have always found 
that for all practical purposes man has two 
kinds of justice,—one for himself and one 
for women. For this cause to protest against 
the exclusive position of man to-day, I take 
interest in the question of ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage,” am Vice-President of the London 
branch, attend, and sometimes speak at the 
meetings. My husband attends with me, 
and opposes the measure. This I like, for 
we both are converts to the idea that every 
man and woman should agree to differ ac- 
cording to conviction. All questions af- 
fecting women interest me deeply. I be- 
lieve great reformation will be ante eventu- 
ally in all social usages as they affect women, 
and their relation to the world and to men. 
We have plenty of earnest women in Eng- 
land to-day, but they are afraid of any ex- 
treme movement; and, for the most part, 
remain inactive, watching the efforts the 
few are making in behalf of themany. This 
has been so, all the world through. 

My friend refers to the question of justice 
to the women of Utah when she says: 

‘IL am deeply interested in the news you 
send me, and in your desire for justice to 
be done to those women who are now suf- 
fering from their too great faith in man’s 
justice.” 

It is in the interest of these women, that 
I would enlist the sympathetic action of 
leading women in America. One such wo- 
man as my friend C. M. 8. can do more to- 
ward softening the galling chains of polyg- 
amy in Utah,—causing disintegration by 
melting them, which is the only successful 
way to deal with social and religious prob- 
lems,—than a legion of Dr. Newmans, who 
think to convince the people by a three days 
discussion of the error of polygamy, ap- 
pealing to their heads but leaving the heart, 
the seat of difficulty, untouched; and, espe- 
cially, taking the Old Testament as a basis 
for the argument. Now the one strong 
point of the Mormons is the authority for 
the practice of polygamy from Bible history. 
So Dr. Newman’s argument to the Mormon 
mind had no weight whatever, and the 
Mormon elder, Orson Pratt, Senior, his con- 
testant, taking the same ground of argument, 

came off with glowing colors in the public 





estimation there. An old saying is, ‘‘Send 
a thief to catch a thief,” but this idea does 
not hold good when you send a fanatic to 
catch a fanatic. They each run from the 
other. 

Hence, missionaries to the Mormon com- 
munity, who have no particular seed to sow, 
or creed to grow, will be most successful; 
men with kindly liberal natures, and un- 
common sense; women of large heart and 
generous impulse, who would reason 
through the affections with women,—for in 
this way, as a rule, women are easiest con- 
vinced. The nature of a womanly woman 
rebels against the ice of cold logic, but 
through her intuition and inspiration, she is 
often more logical and more reasonable 
than man is. 

The Mormon women, as a whole, are 
neither ignorant nor degraded. The very 
conditions which have been thought by 
those outside, who could not look within 
the sacred precinct, to be degrading, have 
been elevating to natures capable of eleva- 
tion. 

For instance, the Mormon wife who ac- 
cepts polygamy as the greatest cross God 
could call her to bear, and, day by day, 
through life, kisses the rod because she be- 
lieves God’s hand holds it, and each year 
strives to live nearer to God that he may as- 
sist her to carry this terrible load, is a bet- 
ter, a more lovely woman than one who 
makes no sacrifice, crucifies no selfishness, 
whereby she might be brought to the foot 
of the cross. For from the motive only, 
can righteous judgment be given. 

The Mormon women have received polyg- 
amy as adivine commandment. Their rev- 
erence for motherhood, and the resignation 
with which they have accepted its duties 
and trials, feeling that they were divinely 
commissioned to build up this kingdom to 
the glory of God,—prove to my mind the 
strength of Woman’s character, her integri- 
ty to conscientious convictions, and her 
faithfulness in the discharge of duty. My 
whole being is aroused with indignation 
when I hear motives of impurity attributed 
to Mormon women—mothers so devoted 
that their constant thought is, how best to 
bear and rear children in the fear of God! 
Wives living lives of daily sacrifice, de- 
prived of the privileges and rights of wives, 
through the power of man’s influence over 
them, through their too great faith in man’s 
justice and in the *‘Revelation” of polygamy, 
—as given from a man-god to men on earth. 
Surely no queen in heaven would have 
been conceived, guilty of sending such a 
message to her sister-women! 

But a spirit is awakened among these 
Mormon wives, that will never slumber un- 
til it emancipates the women of Utah from 
the bondage of polygamy. Young girls, 
born in this community now coming into 
womanhood, who have had access to the 
knowledge of a happier life, are the surest 
combatants of this system. Young men of 
Mormon parentage, who have traveled out- 
side the limits of their proscribed sect, are, 
by silent protest and example, condemning 
this custom. In consideration for their 
parents, they may not, for a time, publicly 
avow their changed sentiments, but as the 
old pass away, the young will bear rule. 

In isolation only can polygamy flourish, 
and isolation, for Utah, with the locomotive 
whistling through the Territory, bringing 
into it the world’s knowledge and customs, 
is now impossible. Under the isolation of 
a thousand miles distance from civilized 
neighbors, polygamy was established in 
Utah, and many thousand families have 
been founded under its conditions. And 
now, after twenty-eight years have passed, 
during which time a very large number of 
children, a young army, has come up on 
the stage of action, it is not an easy question 
to answer—‘‘How shall the social problem 
of polygamy be settled?” so that it may not 
be solved to the injury of the women and 
children concerned in it. 

I know it must be the wish of the editors 
of the JouURNAL, as it is mine, to hold the 
men responsible as the ‘‘principals” in this 
social difficulty. I do most emphatically 
desire a discontinuance of the practice of 
plural marriage in Utah. The wrong is a 
great one, to men and women both. I have 
seen it to be unproductive of happiness in 
any degree to women; and also unproduc- 
tive in developing the best attributes in 
men; making them imperious and lordly, 
and, in many cases, tyrannical. The polyg- 
amist is apt to feel like a ‘‘Lord of Crea- 
tion,” with his wives as subjects ready to 
move at his beck and call. 

Unlimited power is not good for man- 
kind, and whether women could nobly bear 
it is a question in my mind. At any rate I 
would like a change of rulers, and for the 
next decade to choose all officers from 
among women. The polygamists of Utah, 
who have imposed upon the credulity of 
women, and who have placed them in an 
unfair position before the world, I would 
leave to stand alone, unaided in defence of 
their position. I would say ‘‘the voice of 
public opinion, for which you have so 
much respect, will not sustain you in ignor- 
ing the claims of any wife, or child, but 
will hold you responsible to protect and 
provide for all, in so far as you have power 
to do so.” 

In all these social contests men usually 
come off best, in fact often gu ‘‘scot free,” 





while women bear the double scorn. But 
their wrongs have at last reached a climax, 
and in union they have found strength,— 
until now the women of America are lifting 
together, and will yet roll the load upon the 
other shoulder—holding men responsible for 
half its weight. And in accepting a less 
lordly place in the future, the honors of 
their position surely need not prevent the 
Mormon men from devoting both time and 
means towards remedying the wrongs they 
have been active in producing, and thus 
placing those noble women in the Mormon 
community, where they deserve to be placed 
—among the honored of the earth. 

There are good men as well as good wo- 
men among the Mormons, although the spir- 
itual life is brightest in the women,—men 
who would rather die than be untrue to an 
obligation they had assumed under religious 
conviction, and with the sanction of God 
and their conscience. Of these, I will name 
one, who stands out in bold relief; Hon. 
John Sharp, Bishop over one of the wards 
in Salt Lake City and Superintendent of the 
“Utah C. R. R.” He said to me, just be- 
fore leaving Salt Lake City for my Califor- 
nia tour,—‘‘Mrs. Godbe, I will stand true to 
my post if I die there; and inasmuch as I 
have conscientiously accepted the doctrine 
of polygamy and practiced it, believing it to 
be the best and highest form of social life, 
I shall never shirk or deny the responsibili- 
ties it has brought me. If one of my wives 
should wish a divorce from me, she shall 
have it, and alimony corresponding with 
my circumstances and the number of my 
family; she shall have no need to resort to 
law to obtain from me that which I deem 
the right of every wife,—an equal share in 
her husband’s property.” 

Such sentiments cannot but command re- 
spect. However people may disagree with 
this gentleman in the motive which led to 
the forming of a household on polygamic 
conditions, they certainly will not disagree 
with him in his determination to stand by 
and protect innocent women and their chil- 
dren in their just rights. 

The true Scottish chivalry of olden times 
seems to re-appear in our generation, in 
such men as Hon. John Sharp. ‘May his 
tribe increase!” 

Hoping I have not presumed upon the 
space granted me in your columns, I, as the 
wife of William 8. Godbe, leader of the 
Reform Movement in Utah, subscribe my- 
self, Yours in the cause of Woman, 

CHARLOTTE Ives GODBE. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

alibi 


LETTER FROM MRS. SEVERANCE. 





Eprirors JouRNAL:—I take pleasure in 
saying to you of Mrs. Godbe, whose letter 
this will accompany, that she is one worthy 
to be known and honored by your readers, 
for the work she has been quietly doing of 
late years, in and for Utah. As‘‘confession 
is good for the soul,”—mine, if not yours— 
let me add that she and her mother are the 
Boston-born women to whom I ‘‘lost my 
heart” in Salt Lake City, as you may re- 
member. Not alone for the heroism of 
their lives, but because, also, of the wo- 
manly grace and sweetness that severe trial 
has only heightened into a more spiritual 
beauty. When I recall the struggles through 
which they have passed ‘“‘for conscience 
sake,” and imagine what the sacrifice must 
have been to them, of home, kindred, for- 
tune, social position and opportunities, all 
of which were offered them whenever they 
would abandon their faith and their people; 
when I remember the spartan reply made 
to this by the young wife, when it was 
urged upon her anew by the fond father 
and wealthy brother: ‘‘Rather poverty and 
polygamy,” I feel that she is already one of 
the noble army of martyrs, and that in- 
stead of apologetic speech, one might justly 
feel unworthy to loose the latchet of her 
shoes. Or, must one thrill only before the 
heroism of past ages, and ignore it when 
embodied in womanly praise before one’s 
very eyes? 

For, you must remember, that to women 
of this well-born, ‘‘better class,” polygamy 
can be only a cross; however they may 
learn to bear it smilingly, as called to it of 
God, and as the cost of the promised crown. 
Women, as a sex, accept martyrdom as if 
they had a genius for it, as if it were a fore- 
gone conclusion for them,—no less out of 
Utah than within it, so that a tremendous 
“discipline” has been needed, to open the 
eyes of many a wife of the outside world 
to the enormities of marital tyranny, and 
to nerve her to escape from them. Add to 
the social sanction which this role of mar- 
tyrdom for women receives outside of Utah, 
the unqualified ‘“‘Thus saith the Lord,” 
which it receives from ‘‘His chosen prophets 
and apostles” inside that State, and all can 
see how easily the best of women there be- 
come the victims of polygamy. 

Mrs. Godbe was taken to the Mormon 
Community at Nauvoo when a child of 
seven years, by a brother who had been 
wrought upon by the picaching of the 
zealous Mormon Elders w .o were sent forth 
to rally the devout, ‘“‘ or the immediate 
founding of God’s ximgdom upon the 
earth,” long before polygamy had been dis- 
covered to be essential by the shrewd 
leaders of the faith. She was reared under 
the peculiar faith of that people, and had 





known no other until she had grown to 
womanhood, but had refused, nevertheless, 
all appeals and ‘‘apostolic advice” to enter 
polygamic marriage, until her heart was at 
last wholly won by a man of superior gifts 
and character. She had learned from the 
lips and life of the mother, whom she still 
reverences and idolizes, lessons which have 
proven painful and difficult to follow, and 
inherited from her also that steadfast cour- 
age of her convictions, which has led her 
at last to forsake the faith of that beloved 
mother in the divineness of polygamy-—- 
a faith which the mother had accepted 
practically only, by being ‘‘sealed,” accord- 
ing to a Mormon custom, to a dead prophet. 
Polygamy with a living one might have 
wrought her deliverance from the faith. 

Of her husband, Wm. Godbe, we have 
all heard, as the leader of the reform move- 
ment in Utah, some years ago. He started 
a paper to represent this movement and 
vindicate the right of free speech, even 
under the Mormon Hierarchy; lost, it is 
said, $20,000 in doing so, besides the good- 
will of those in authority; and, finding 
that reformation did not pay, turned his 
fine business ability to money-making again, 
and left the good seed he had sown to be 
harvested by other hands. 

Sorely tried by this, the brave little wife 
did not falter, even at standing alone where 
it had been her joy and pride to stand be- 
side him. Feeling that the social problem 
is one under which women suffer more 
keenly and deeply than men, and knowing 
the pnrity and worth of so many excellent 
wives and mothers in Utah, she cannot 
Jeave them to their fate, nor give herself to 
indolence and ease. She sent a petition to 
the Utah Legislature, last winter, in behalf 
of the women whom she uniformly called 
‘‘ther sisters.”” She called upon President 
Grant, when he visited Salt Lake City, to 
impress upon him, if possible, her convic- 
tion that no Congressional legislation for 
Utah would be just, which did not ensure 
that the property of any man ‘“‘found guilty 
of polygamy” should be divided equally 
between all the wives and their children; 
and her letters, published at divers times, 
and in different papers and places, have 
done more to create a just public sentiment 
on this question, and sympathy for the 
women of Utah, than anything else that 
has been written, although she has scrupu- 
lously refrained from signing her name to 
them, or from boasting of her own efforts. 
I found, when in Salt Lake City, that the 
women accepted her representation of them 
more willingly than that of any other wo- 
man who had gone out from them. 

I feel confident that no one can be better 
qualified to speak of and for this people 
than Mrs. Godbe, although few could suffer 
more than she in doing it. But ‘‘Thy will, 
not mine,” has been the utterance of her 
lips and life; and I trust she may be recog- 
nized and sustained in her work by the sym- 
pathy of all true men and women, and that 
the Woman’s JOURNAL will give her a 
chance to be heard through its columns. 

Always sincerely yours, Cc. M. 8. 

Ios Angeles, Cal. 


WoRK FOR WOMEN IN CALIFORNIA. 





In the WomaAn’s JouRNAL I occasionally 
read of women not receiving for their labor 
pay enough to live comfortably; or instan- 
ces where women are unable to obtain work. 
I always wish that they were in California, 
where there is so much to be done and so 
little well done. Yet Iam always chary of 
giving advice. Looking at the chances for 
labor, and actual experience in those 
chances, are, I know, very different, but 
looking at work I have been taking notes 
which may be of use. 

Living in California for nine years, I have 
never paid less than $12 for the making of 
the plainest dress, and I am not a wearer of 
puffs or ruffles or flounces. When I have 
been sick I have never paid less than $20 
per week for a nurse, and a very poor one 
at that figure. I have never paid less than 
$20 per month for avery ordinary house 
servant. With these prices in gold, it 
seems to me that one might soon lay by a 
comfortable little sum. 

I know two young lady teachers from the 
East, who failed to find schools. They 
have rented a small chicken ranch, and are 
making money fast and easily. They find 
a ready sale for eggs at 75 cts. per dozen at 
Christmas time. Eggs never bring less than 
25 cts. per dozen; at this season they are 
50 cts. per dozen, while chickens bring 
readily $1 or $1.25 apiece. 

A few days since I had occasion to em- 
ploy a collector; he charged five per cent. 
on all money collected. I said to myself, 
‘*Why is not this a good business for ladies?” 

There is another very desirable opening 
for female labor in America, viz.: the open- 
ing of restaurants conducted by able wo- 
men, also bakeries on the English plan 
where meat as well as pastry is cooked. If 
our house-keepers could depend upon the 
cleanliness and good quality of food pur- 
chased at the bakeries, it would be a great 
convenience, and an invaluable help to a 
now overworked class. 

Ah, there is so much that needs doing 
well. If there ever comes a time when la- 
bor is an honor and idleness a shame, then 
all the waste places will be filled. Brera. 

San Francisco, California. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND TEMPERANCE IN 
NANTUCKET. 





The past week has been one of unusual 
activity among the ‘‘reformers” here in 
Nantucket. 

At the Atheneum Hall a goodly company 
of women assembled with their husbands 
and brothers, in response to the call of the 
Republican Committee for the election of 
delegates to Worcester, Sept. 5th. The 
meeting passed off pleasantly, and the wo- 
men are grateful for the courtesy extended 
to them. 

A lady has recently aroused a deep inter- 
est here in the cause of Temperance. That 
subject has not, of late, received its due 
measure of attention at Nantucket, and it 
is hoped that an active organization may be 
the result of herefforts. Mrs. M. E. Parker, 
of Dundee, Scotland, President of the ‘““Wo- 
men’s International Christian Temperance 
Union,” addressed the friends of Temper- 
ance, Tuesday evening last, at the vestry of 
the Unitarian Church. The hall was well 
filled. Rev. Mr. Haskell presided. He 
opened the meeting with prayer, and in in- 
troducing Mrs. Parker, made some appro- 
priate remarks. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Parker’s ad- 
dress, something was said by Mr. James 
Boyce, of Lynn, Mrs. Joy, and Allen Coffin, 
Esq., and by several other men and women, 
relative to the formation of a temperance 
organization in this town. 

* The meeting adjourned to the Friends’ 
Meeting House on Center Street, Sept. 6th, 
to turther consider this proposition. Let 
us hope that our sons, who are liable to be 
tempted by the gilded saloons, may find the 
streets made safefor them to walk in,—that 
they may be “protected” as well as our 
birds, our fishes, our game, and our oysters. 
Nantucket, Mass. A Moruer. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA CARSKADDON. 
3m33 


West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day School 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, we 20, 1876. 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address, 

Natu’. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 10w30 

CENTENNIAL BOARD,—Miss Anna L. Bacon 
will furnish first-class accommodations, including 
lodging, breakfast, and 6 o'clock, dinner for $2 per 
day, at 3234 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Families 
visiting the Centennial Exposition will find a com- 
fortable home. Refers to the editors of the Woman’s 


JOURNAL. 

N 5 Ph A situation for an Amer- 
WAS? TE D * ican Protestant woman 
who has a little girl of six years, whom she wishes to 
keep with her. The woman is not very strong, but 
she is honest, true and good, and in a family of one or 
two persons she would be valuable. She is absolutely 
reliable. No key need be turned againsther. Inquire 
at this office. L. 8. 




















7 LET, a very desirable cott house of 9 rooms, 
a good stable, and a large garden with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let partly furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 

Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, 





Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 

Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 
SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 





McCOMBER LAST. 
Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 


New Music Books! 
Emerson's Chorus Book. 


($1.25 or $12.00per dozen), by L. O. Emerson, is 4 
work of rare merit, designed for Musical Societies, 
Conventions, etc. The choruses are all first class. 
Half are Sacred, and half Secular. 


k 4 $1.38, or $12. pe 
The Saluta 10n, penn by L. 0. 
MERSON, Will be a familiar friend in the meetings 

of choirs, Conventions, etc. wy rr Course, 


Tunes, Anthems, Chants, etc., are all of the best. 


In Press.] (75 cents or 
€ Encore, $:20'per dozen, byt. 0. 
MERSON, Wi just the book to use in Singing 
Schools, fer which it is specially designed. 
MACK’S ANALYTICAL DOLLAR 
Method for Violin, 
is a practical, attractive Method. 


Good 35 cts.], Sabbath School 


ews ! Song Book by R. M. M 
INTosH, will be received with a shout by Sabbath 
School children and their teachers. Decidedly good. 
[$2.50 boards, 
ms of Strauss, or $3.0 cio, 
is a book of splendid music that can never grow 0! 
and is just the thing to take to watering places. 
Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
Oo DITSON & CO.- 





BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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